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No organization officered or controlled by Communists, or any per- 
son espousing Communism or advocating the violent overthrow of 
our institutions, shall be allowed representation or recognition in 
any Central Body or State Federation of Labor.—Constitution of the 
American Federation of Labor, Article IV, Section 5. 


“Whereas, Recent world events have brought into sharper focus 
than ever before the dangers inherent in the policies and practices of 
totalitarianism and the benefits and blessings of democracy; and 

“Whereas, The constitution of the American Federation of Teachers 
states that ‘we believe in democracy’; and 

“Whereas, The American Federation of Teachers wishes to be more 
definite, both in advocating the democratic way and in unequivocally 
opposing totalitarianism and all totalitarian tendencies and groups 
at home and abroad: 

“Be It Resolved, That we reaffirm and support as the objects and 
foundation of democratic government 
“1. The continuation for all people of ‘certain inalienable rights 


with which they are endowed—life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness’; 
“2. The principle and practice that governments derive ‘their just 
powers from the consent of the governed’; 
“3. Freedom of the press and radio, freedom of speech to all 


people, and freedom of public assembly; 


“4. The civil liberties guaranteed to individuals by our government 
and the extension of such liberties; 

“5. Free trade unions; 

“6. A multiple party system whereby the wishes of the people are 
expressed and carried into action; 


“And that we unequivocally condemn and utterly oppose any gov- 
ernment abroad or any group in our midst which practices or ad- 


vocates 

“1. The denial of ‘life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness’ to all 
people; 

“2. Dictatorship and a condition of life wherein the individual 
is subject to the will of the state or the dictator thereof without re- 


course to law; 

“3. Government controlled and dictated press and radio, and the 
denial of free speech and free public assembly; 

“4. The repudiation and denial of civil liberties, and refusal to hold 
fair trials, the use of violence, secret police, bureaus of propaganda, 
concentration camps and firing squads; 

“5. The suppression or extermination of free trade unions; 

“6. One-party rule where the people do not have free choice, but 
while forced to vote, are given opportunity to vote but for one side, 
party, etc.; 

“Be It Further Resolved, That we support ‘government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people,’ and will work that such 
government ‘shall not perish from the earth’ while we unequivocally 
condemn and utterly oppose all dictatorships, whether of Nazi, 
Fascist or Communist origin, whether in Germany, Italy or Russia, 
and the transplanting or practice of their ideas and their methods 
within the confines of our country or our profession; and 

“Be It Further Resolved, That these resolutions be given wide and 


immediate publicity.” 
Passed by AFT Convention, Buffalo, 1940. 
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The AFT Forges Ahead 


NEVER in the history of the AFT has there been 
such an upsurge of interest in organizing bona fide 
AFT locals as in the last three months. Several splen- 
did new locals have been formed and a number of 
others are in the process of organization. In a single 
mail delivery three charter applications were received 
and two additional applications in another delivery. 
Doubtless this is the first instance in AFT history 
that five charter applications were received at the 
national office in two mail deliveries. Since the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year 17 new charters have been 
granted as compared with only three during the cor- 
responding period last year. In addition a number 
of inactive locals have been reestablished. 

In building for the future it should be kept con- 
stantly in mind that the AFT is a national classroom- 
teachers’ organization. More than 90 per cent of the 
membership consists of classroom teachers in the pub- 
lie schools. The whole national program of the organi- 
zation should be oriented and directed in terms of 
the needs of this large group which is the American 
Federation of Teachers. The AFT was created a 
quarter of a century ago not as a philosophical and 
political debating society but as a practical trade 
union designed to fulfill in a democratic way the 
actual needs of teachers in the classroom. 

The AFT derives its main strength from the fact 
that it is a functional fraction of a parent organiza- 
tion of more than five millions of organized workers 
who in turn represent more than twenty millions of 
the population of the United States. The strength of 
the AFT, therefore, is not directly in proportion to 
the membership of the union but in proportion to the 
active support of organized labor both in the com- 
munity and in the nation. An organization of ten 
thousand or even five thousand members with the 
respect and fraternal cooperation of the American 
_ Federation of Labor is much more powerful than 
forty or fifty thousand members who constitute a 
suspect group among the five millions of organized 
workers in the AFL. 


Frankly, however, there have been times in recent 
years when the AFT has been not only an insignifi- 
cant group numerically in the AFL but also has oc- 
eupied a position of serious disrepute in the labor 
movement. In a number of recent AFL conventions 
excellent educational programs have been adopted 
under circumstances which were most difficult and 


embarrassing for AFT delegates. Unfortunately a 
few ‘‘dreamsters’’ and political ideologists (usually 
from unsuccessful locals representing only a small 
fraction of the tachers in the school system) succeeded 
in labelling the AFT as a Stalinist front organiza- 
tion. So successful were these highly skilled fifth 
columnists in destroying the labor backing of the AFT 
that many delegates at AFL conventions refused to 
speak to the delegates of the AF'T. In spite of almost 
constant adverse national publicity emanating from 
a small political minority, the AFT in recent years 
has become one of the most powerful influences in 
American education. 


During recent history of the AFT two types of 
locals have developed. In many cities (such as Chi- 
eago; Atlanta; Cleveland; Toledo; Springfield, Ohio; 
Anderson, Indiana; Bloomington, Illinois; Augusta, 
Georgia; Butte, Montana) 50 to 100 per cent of the 
teachers have been organized into strong active 
locals which actually serve as agents of collective bar- 
gaining for all the teachers in the school system. Many 
of these locals through strong labor backing have ex- 
traordinary records of achievement. Many of them 
have succeeded admirably in democratizing totalitar- 
ian school systems. These splendid successful locals 
represent a realization of the dreams of those cour- 
ageous and progressive leaders who founded the AFT 
twenty-five years ago. Upon such locals the future of 
the AFT must depend. In contrast to these inspiring 
locals is a large group of locals representing an in- 
significant minority of the teachers in the system and 
often dominated by political ideologists who always 
locate their Utopias in far distant lands. This does 
not mean that all small AFT locals representing a 
small fraction of the teaching staff (or even all un- 
successful locals) are under domination of political 
minorities. It is true, however, that no AFT local 
which has gained a reputation of domination by a 
political party advocating destruction of the Ameri- 
ean government has ever been able to organize more 
than a small fraction of the regularly assigned 
classroom teachers in the school system. Regard- 
less of the patriotic fears of the American Legion, 
it has been amply demonstrated in the AFT that 
only an insignificant fraction of the teachers of 
the nation will follow the Stalinist leadership. It 
has also been amply demonstrated that communist 
leadership spells the ultimate destruction or stag- 
nation of a local union. 

Irvin R. Kvenzu 
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Communism, Fascism or Democracy 


THE 1940 CONVENTION of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers took an unequivocal and militant 
stand against all forms of totalitarianism, whether 
foreign or domestic in origin, whether communist or 
fascist in doctrine. An organization dedicated to 
‘‘education for democracy and democracy in educa- 
tion’’ could, of course, take no other position. For 
it to evade the issue would be to convict it of either 
incompetence or hypocrisy. 

The first purpose of the present issue of the 
AMERICAN TEACHER is thoroughly to unmask these 
totalitarian movements and to reveal them for what 
they are—new forms of despotism as dangerous to 
human liberty as any of the despotisms of the past. 
Indeed, because of the great power which technology 
gives them, they are more terrifying than their pred- 
ecessors. Armed with the press, the cinema and 
the radio, with the machine gun, the tank, the war- 
plane and poison gas, they are able to overwhelm all 
opposition and hold the populations of continents in 
both physical and spiritual bondage. In a word, they 
are ‘‘stream-lined’’ despotisms, capable of achieving 
their ends with the efficiency of an automatic factory. 

The second purpose of the issue is to demonstrate 
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to the reader that democracy can make common cause 
with no brand of despotism, with neither communism 
nor fascism. One of the favorite and most effective 
techniques of the totalitarian parties is to repeat with- 
out ceasing the slogan that every country eventually 
will be compelled to choose between these two forms 
of dictatorship, that either the one or the other is to 
be the ‘‘ wave of the future.’’ By this device the com- 
munists have persuaded multitudes of liberal-minded 
people that the only escape from the barbarism and 
brutality of fascism lies in enrolling under the ban- 
ners of a Stalin. Even as the fascists have convinced 
millions of men and women of conservative temper 
that the only way of avoiding the oppression and 
terror of communism is to rally to the standards of 
a Mussolini or a Hitler. Partly as a consequence of 
the confusion thus created, the friends of democracy 
have been divided and rendered helpless. 

The confusion arises in part out of the terminology 
of politics. There is a fiction that the political strug- 
gle moves in a single dimension, that it moves either 
to the right or to the left. The inference follows 
that every population distributes itself in some fash- 
ion between the extreme left and the extreme right 








and that all men who incline in the one direction 
or the other should stand together. By loudly pro- 
claiming themselves spokesmen and defenders of the 
“*left’’ the communists have contended that any criti- 
cism of them or any refusal to work with them on 
the part of labor or liberal elements constitutes a be- 
trayal or a weakening of the democratic cause. And 
many liberals who have failed to think the problem 
through have accepted this logic. 

That this single-dimensional political logic is a 
gross over-simplification becomes apparent on a mo- 
ment’s reflection. As a matter of fact, so complex and 
many-sided is the domain of polities, so diverse is the 
pattern of its values and interests, its ideas and doc- 
trines, that it can scarcely be represented adequately 
by the three-dimensional space with which we are fa- 
miliar in the physical world. Instead of subtracting 
two of these dimensions, we should rather add a fourth 
and perhaps a fifth and a sixth. 

The effectiveness of our political thought and be- 
havior will be vastly increased if we recognize clearly 
that democracy as a total pattern bears no affinity to 
either communism or fascism. It is neither the one 
nor the other. Nor.is it in any sense something mid- 
way between them. Indeed, the course of history is 
proving clearly that communism and fascism resemble 
one another far more closely than either resembles 
democracy. Consequently, for the friends of democ- 


racy to open their ranks to the champions of any 
totalitarian doctrine is to reveal poverty of under- 
standing or hospitality to deception. As a form of 
government, as a way of life, or as a social faith 
democracy is distinctive and unique. To paraphrase 
the words of Thomas Jefferson, the communist move- 
ment adds just so much of support to democracy as 
sores do to the strength of the human body. 

The reader, however, must not conclude from the 
foregoing analysis or from the emphasis in the dis- 
tinguished articles which follow that the defense and 
advance of democracy during the present crisis of 
civilization require merely the launching of an attack 
on the totalitarian movements. After the communists 
and fascists have been identified and classified under 
the category of despotism, after their claims to repre- 
sent the cause of popular liberation have been ree- 
ognized as false and spurious, the main tasks of de- 
mocracy will remain—the tasks of releasing the fab- 
ulous productive energies of science and technology, 
of achieving a condition of economic security and sta- 
bility, of establishing a regime of peace in the world, 
of making the many institutional adjustments re- 
quired by the rise of industrial society, and of doing 
all of these things in terms of the ends and through 
the methods of democracy. This means in the United 
States the fulfillment of the promise of American 
life. GEORGE S. COUNTS 


The Basic Values and Loyalties 


of Communism 
Sidney Hook 


COMMUNISM, like democracy, is a movement which 
has had a long history. In every historical period 
it must be redefined if discussion is to be relevant to 
problems of the present. By communism today we 
understand the organizational theories and practices 
of the communist parties of the world. The personal 
reasons that lead individuals to embrace the com- 
munist faith are quite various. The content of that 
faith, however—its basic values and allegiance—can- 
not be derived from the personal motivations of its 
devotees. It must be sought jn the activities and ob- 
jective commitments by which all communists, irre- 
spective of their original motivation, are bound. This 
implies that the meaning of communism today is to be 
found in the nature, direction and consequences of 
the activities of the communist parties. Since the in- 
dividual member ef the Communist Party is subject 
to its iron-clad discipline, its deeds, not his subjective 


intentions, are decisive. 

A sober study of the history of the communist 
parties throughout the world will show that their basic 
loyalty is not to a set of values or principles but to 
the concrete interests of Russia as these are determined 
by the rulers of the Russian State. This, and only this, 
will explain the history of the Communist Party in 
every country of the world, the changes, turns and de- 
velopments of the Party line on all issues, the shifts 
in leadership and personnel, programs and _slo- 
gans. When I say that this is the only thing which 
explains the behavior of the Communist Party, 
what is meant is that Russian state interests are the 
only basis upon which we can successfully predict 
what the Communist Party will say and do. And in 
polities as in science successful prediction is the acid 
test of understanding. Thus, if Russia, fearing an 
attack by Hitler, woos the democracies, the communist 
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parties of the world will declare that fascism is the 
chief enemy and outshout everyone in defense of 
democracy ; if Russia, after concluding a pact with 
Hitler, declares through its premier, ‘‘Fascism is a 
matter of taste,’’ the communist parties will declare 
that their own democratic governments now constitute 
the chief enemy. The change always begins in Moscow 
and the instructions to the communist parties of other 
eountries soon follow. And this not only in large 
matters, but in small. 

Space permits only one representative citation. In 
1938 in his Report to the Communist Party, Earl 
Browder declared: ‘‘We can no longer dismiss the 
armaments question with the old answer. We can- 
not deny the possibility, even the probability, that 
~only American arms can preserve the Americas from 
eonquest by the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo alliance. 
Norman Thomas, in common with most reactionary 
ideologists in this country, propagates a most vicious 
form of pacifist degeneracy when he argues. ... that 
in the very effort to defend itself, democracy is trans- 
formed into fascism. This pacifist defeatism was made 
to order for the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo alliance; if they 
could only persuade the rest of the world to agree 
with Norman Thomas, their job would be done.’’ Com- 
pare these remarks with any official statement of the 
Communist Party on the same question after the 
Stalinazi Pact of 1939. 

But are not communists sincere, even if mistaken, 
revolutionists? Is not their willingness to sacrifice 
themselves as well as others evidence of this? The 
answer is that their fundamental sincerity is only to 
the Russian State, and that they are revolutionary, 
non-revolutionary, or counter-revolutionary, depend- 
ing upon whether these policies further the interests 
of the Russian State. The varying program of com- 
munist parties in Italy, Germany, France, Spain and 
the United States are cases in point. It is literally 
true, therefore, that the Communist Party is not a 
genuine part of the indigenous working-class move- 
ment of the country in which it is active. For its 
policies are not fashioned in the light of the interests 
of the workers of that country but exclusively in the 
light of the interests of a foreign power——Russia. 
The discovery that the communist parties do not hesi- 
tate to sacrifice the interests of the workers of differ- 
ent countries to that of Russia is the chief source of 
defection from communist ranks. 

But, after all, is it not true that the Communist 
Party supports all sorts of worthy causes, ranging 
from support of oppressed minorities to free milk for 
babies? It is true that wherever a grievance exists in 
the community the Communist Party rushes in. It 
does so, however, not out of loyalty to any worthy 
cause but in order to capture strategic posts of power 
in the organizations that have been set up and to 
give a political direction to the movement of protest. 
This direction is determined by the Communist Inter- 
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national, the foreign arm of the Russian government. 
Many well-meaning but politically innocent individ- 
uals are taken in by this tactic. They declare that so 
long as the communists take the lead in a worthy 
effort, they do not see any necessity to dissociate 
themselves from them. This tragic shortsightedness 
overlooks the fact that just as soon as Russian for- 
eign policy changes and new directives are received 
by the Communist Party, the communists use their 
strategic posts to convert the organization, devoted 
to a worthy cause, to new ends, often hostile to tae 
original ones. Failing that, they destroy the organiza- 
tion. In any event they invariably succeed in com- 
promising the worthy cause to the impotent chagrin 
of their tolerant liberal allies. Thus, a peace or- 
ganization which permits communists to participate 
because they profess their willingness to work hard 
for peace, will some day find out that the communists, 
having been ordered by Russia to drop their peace 
line, will try either to change the purposes of the or- 
ganization or to destroy it. A trade union, led by 
communists, will find the leadership zealous and active 
but the authentically trade-union interest will always 
be subordinated to the political line. That is to say, 
whether dual unions or single ones should be encour- 
aged, whether a plant manufacturing supplies for 
Russia and its allies should be organized—these ques- 
tions are decided on political, not trade-union grounds. 
And the political grounds are always the same, viz., 
how will it affect Russian state interests? As a 
final typical illustration, the experience of some so- 
cieties organized to boycott German goods may be 
cited. Where communists, alleging their devotion to 
this worthy cause, managed to get control, the mem- 
bership woke up one morning to discover the Com- 
munist Party line on a German boycott had changed 
overnight, and that the communist leadership had 
spiked the organization. 

It must not be concluded from this that one should 
not be active in behalf of worthy causes but merely 
that the sharpest dissociation must be made from 
communists who, professing their devotion to these 
causes, offer to come along. They always have their 
own fish to fry. Those who are engaged in a crusade 
for civic reform would never dream of making com- 
mon cause with, or even accepting support from, a 
racketeer or criminal who has fallen out with the ad- 
ministration because his rival got the favors he wanted. 
No more can honest liberal and labor movements tol- 
erate in their ranks communists who are primarily 
agents of a foreign power and only incidentally con- 
cerned with the legitimate purposes of these move- 
ments. 

But even if the Communist Party is the foreign arm 
of the Russian State, is not Russia, as the communists 
claim, after all, ‘‘the workers’ fatherland,’’ where 
socialism—peace, plenty, and freedom—reign? No 
propaganda is more grotesque and so insulting to the 








intelligence as this claim. The truth is that Russia 
is ruled by a single minority political party which is 
in turn ruthlessly controlled by its Secretariat. There 
is absolutely no freedom of speech, press or assembly 
for any dissenters. Strikes are punishable by death. 
The living conditions of the workers are worse under 
Stalin than they were under the Czar.' The new 
Labor Laws of 1940, about which the Dean of Can- 
terbury and other apologists are eloquently silent, 
provide for forcible attachment of the workers to their 
jobs, heavy fines and imprisonment for lateness and 
truancy on the part of workers, and eviction of the 
families of workers so penalized from their living 
quarters.” The most significant of the cultural gains 





1For overwhelming evidence on this score, cf. M. Gordon's Workers 
Before and After Lenin, New York, 1941. 

2For a summary, and citation of central passages from the offi- 
cial texts, see M. T. Florinsky’s Stalin’s New Deal for Labor, Po- 
litical Science Quarterly, Vol. LXV, No. 1, March, 1941, pp. 38-50 


of the early years of the Revolution have all been 
liquidated. The entire intellectual and academic life 
of the country is terrorized by Communist Party dog- 
mas reinforced by the GPU. The so-called fatherland 
of the workers is nothing but a monstrous police state 
in which the workers enjoy far less economic se- 
curity and political freedom than in any democratic 
capitalist society. It is neither socialist nor demo- 
cratic nor Marxist. 

Whether they know it or not, it is to this police 
state that members, sympathizers and fellow-travelers 


of the Communist Party owe their basic allegiance. ' 


This conelusion is inescapable if we judge communists 
not by their professions or intentions but by their 
actions, not by their rhetoric but by their methods and 
means, not by their ideology but by the historical 


record. 


The Basic Values and Loyalties 


of Fascism* 
Reinhold Schairer 


THIS ARTICLE intends to warn educators not to 
speak too lightly about “values” and “loyalties” in 
the field of Naziism or its younger brother, fascism, 
adopted by it after 1936 and since then fundamen- 
tally changed. We have to take the world’s values and 
loyalties again seriously in the positive sense. The 
essential with Naziism is the attempt to break with 
everything to which we are used to giving value 
and loyalty and to replace it with pseudo-loyalties, 
just as the gangster king before committing a rob- 
bery teaches his underlings there is no property, 
or as the murderer convinces himself there is no 
right or wrong in killing, just a question of expe- 
diency and the chance to escape. Naziism, being 
the product of Hitler himself, teaches to millions 
of Germans, mainly adolescents, the same type of 
gangster values and gangster loyalties. It preaches 
the right, nay the duty, of lying and killing when 
involved in a fight. The whole of life, so it teaches, 
is one great fight in which only the fittest, the best 
fighter, the Nazi of German descent, can survive. 
The true Nazi regards Hitler as the founder of the 
Satanic original Naziism; he regards such a dic- 
tatorship not as a temporary measure or as a mili- 
tary necessity during wartime with the intention of 
restoring freedom as soon as possible. Rather he 
preaches the gospel that his new superman shall hold 


“*Throughout this issue the term fascism is used to embrace all 
forms of totalitarianism following either the Italian or German 
pattern. Dr. Schairer prefers to distinguish the one from the other. 
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all wealth and power and that inferior nations 
shall be ruled by a similar superman using brutality 
as a method and expediency as a weapon. The new 
philosophy invented for this purpose is based on the 
fundamental conception that the masses of a people, 
even of the Aryan people, are stupid, indolent and 
corrupt. As soon as you accept this philosophy, 
those masses being unable to rule themselves need 
indeed a strict and permanent rule as the eattle 
on the plain need a cowboy to drive them to their 
last destination. In the same sense human masses 
are driven by their Fuehrers to their last and high- 
est destination, the battlefields, where they will be 
killed for the purpose of keeping their Fuehrers and 
Fuehrers’ Fuehrers in power and well-being. 

But this concept of the fundamental values and 
loyalties of Naziism and of fascism after 1936 is 
not all. 

This pessimistic and cynical concept of man is 
framed by a deep sense of vindictiveness and cruelty. 
The modern development of education has elimi- 
nated the overruling idea that authority means 
vindictiveness and punishment more or less from 
the classroom, courtroom, the pulpit and the family 
table, places in which until a hundred years ago 
this instinct and pleasure of taking or of ordering 
vengeance was widely cultivated. We educators be- 
lieved that we had overcome this barbarous primitiv- 
ism, but now we discover that in many cases we 
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achieved only suppression, not yet a true transfor- 
mation. But the same spirit of vindictiveness ex- 
plodes now in many hysterical minds. Many con- 
troversies are caused by it. And a number of minds 
that are for the rest entirely decent and honest take 
sides with Hitlerism and Naziism because it causes 
trouble and makes some other people, groups or 
institutions unhappy. The Middle Ages took pleas- 
ure in painting the devil in terrible forms and colors. 
minds full of vindictiveness 
speak of Naziism as the punishment of this or that 


group. 


sense 


Men and women in many countries who 
dream in their deep subconscious mind that one day 
the “others” will be hardly and cruelly punished are 
everywhere emerging like the mice who come to the 
fields after the harvest is brought into the barns. 

In Germany, by a very unlucky combination of 
circumstances and shortsightedness, the Nazis came 
into power against the will of the vast majority of 
the German people. Now they try to keep their 
control over the millions of decent and still uncor- 
rupted German citizens and marshal them forward 
to world conquest. _ 

The Nazis’ hope of keeping in power and of ex- 
tending their power is based on what they call 
education of the adolescent. One day all those who 
venerate education will be deeply ashamed of this 
misuse of the word education in a Satanic sense, 
when once it is known how this “education” works 
in the minds and in the behavior of the nineteen- 
year-old adolescent when he is free to act as he likes. 
Look, for example, at Poland where cruel persecutions 
and killings are executed by the nineteen-year-old 
brute, an intentional product of Hitler’s ‘‘education.’’ 

Rauschning and some others, converted by these 
terrors, by the indecency and unreliability of Hitler, 
report many facts that can open even the blindest 
eyes, even of those who cannot see the fundamental 
difference between Nazi education and the rest of 
education. The whole pattern of Nazi education is 
the very person of Hitler himself. The minds of 
young millions are entirely formed by the model of 
Those who know the real Hitler, like 
Rauschning and many others, including at least one 
young girl who lived for more than ten years close 
to Hitler, report with deep horror how this “great 
leader’’ 


his mind. 


in his closest circles, as soon as he ceases 
to play the role of a statesman, indulges in the 
sheerest, most cynical megalomania, nothing short 
of a clear self-deification, exclaiming for example 
in orations of many hours: “What a lonely man I 
am when I look around in history! Where is anyone 
to whom I ean speak on equal terms? Mussolini is 
only a poor comedian, Napoleon was a dilettante, 
Alexander whom they call the Great a poor fool, 
not to speak of this ridiculous Caesar. The only man 
to whom I can look up is Ghengis Khan. He is the 
only one who can teach me anything and I will fol- 
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low his path.” 

The same spirit of unlimited arrogance is taught 
and kept alive in the Fiihrerschiilen where Hitler 
attempts to make the ten-thousands of future leaders 
“tough as rhino leather, quick as grayhounds and 
hard as Krupp steel” and to prepare them for the 
duty of ruling one day over the whole Western 
World from California to the Urals and leave the 
rest of the earth to the ‘‘only remaining great nation 
who outside Nazi Germany understands the great 
ness of my conception, the heroic Japanese nation.” 

So speaks the Fuehrer. So speaks the big Fuehrer. 
And thousands of little Fuehrers speak in the same 
sense in the text-books, the magazines, and in all the 
publications of the Nazi hierarchy. In conformity 
with his concept that the masses have to be ruled 
by a few selected people, he teaches this wisdom in 
the purest form to the Hitler youth, the Gestapo 
and the Storm Troopers. It is a poor consolation 
that in the rest of the regular schools and even in the 
army, a number of German teachers and officers 
make a kind of desperate effort to save the German 
face and to bring their pupils and their soldiers 
back to some kind of decency and good behavior. 
These millions of martyrs know exactly that if Hitler 
wins they will all follow the officers who were killed 
like Sehleicher and Fritsch and will be replaced 
the first day of complete victory by young Fuehrers 
of Hitler in whose soul there is no ‘‘softness.’’ 

How was this deep transformation of the German 
adolescent mind possible? The first step was to 
break up existing natural loyalties. In the best 
tradition of the materialistic conception of the Nine- 
teenth Century their existence was flatly denied and 
ridiculed. There are no values, only orders, so those 
youngsters were told. If the Fuehrer orders, you 
have to break intentionally every form of loyalty, 
towards the family, the school, the university, the 
church and your own ideals: you have to prove 
by small and big tests that you are really ready to 
make such sacrifices for the great cause of world 
conquest. The way to transform youth in this direc- 
tion was elaborated by a team of first-class experts 
in the mass psychology of the adolescent. And how 
it works! 

The next step was to disseminate a complete 
horror of everything that could be called clear, 
independent thinking or strenuous intellectual effort. 
This transformation of the mind also was successful 
and the democracies between 1919 and 1933, inelud- 
ing the German democracy, with their policy of 
waiting, hesitating and falling from one extreme to 
another, made it easy for Hitler to ridicule all the 
institutions and traditions before him and make 
German adolescents feel immensely proud and su- 
perior when they treated the traditions of the past 
as antiquated nonsense. The third method was 
the simple trick of mass psychology that every lie 








becomes powerful and a working truth, and every 
semi-truth invincible if you repeat and repeat and 
repeat the same simple slogans. The slogans of 
the Western mind pay here its heavy fine. 

By all these methods and by abusing the confused 
minds of some well-meaning Western pacifists 
Naziism has grown in power. The challenge of Nazi 
values against the values of democracies has now 
reached a highly dramatic form. 

What can be our methods of defending demo- 
eratie civilization against this contagion? 

One of our precautions should be a clear and 
sharp discrimination between two entirely different 
things: the legalistic form of dictatorship and its 
inner tendency. A dictatorship in cases of emer- 
gency is as old as nations, but every enlightened 
dictatorship retains the firm decision to bring back 
full democracy as soon as the emergency has passed. 
Even Sun Yat Sen’s plan for the reconstruction of 
China included this kind of formal dictatorship. 

To come to concepts, we have to look at the inner 
tendency of every form of dictatorship. One very 
important symptom is its attitude towards educa- 
tion. Certainly Churchill and Bevin at present are 
acting as dictators. So is every captain and coach 
of a football team during the game, and every sur- 
geon during the operation. But what would we say 
to a captain who tried to enslave his team outside 
of the game or a surgeon who kept his patients under 
the permanent influence of anaesthetic drugs out- 
side of the operating room? There is not the slight- 
est indication that Churchill and Bevin have inter- 
fered in any sense with English education, or that 
they intend to interfere in the future. Even being 
dictators in the emergency sense they fully respect 


the autonomy of British education. Hitler has now 
for fifteen years attacked nothing more violently 
than any attempt at autonomy or freedom in_educa- 
tion. In fact the whole field of influencing masses 
was his first and foremost method of conquering power 
and he abuses this method now to establish a per- 
manent serfdom in education, by education and for 
education now and forever. 

Sometimes less informed people say we cannot 
fight dictatorship by establishing the same at home. 
This error is based on the misconception that the 
form of dictatorship during an emergency includes 
necessarily the tendency to enslave education and 
to make the minds permanently dependent on one 
central power overruling everyone, including the 
teachers. 

Temporary dictatorship can be as different from 
Hitlerism as day from night. 

The second lesson should be a challenge towards 
clear and independent thinking against the rule of 
sloganism. In times of crisis like ours we should 
emphasize the importance of this function and should 
develop the great art of clear and independent 
sharp thinking more and more. We should learn 
from the bitter experience of our time. We should 
analyze the phenomenon which some people like 
to call the great ‘‘wave of the future.’’ We should 
recognize that as far as the “values and loyalties” 
of Naziism are included in such a concept a great 
error and a fatal illness creep into our public mind. 

Such a consideration will lead us back to the 
recognition of deep and fundamental differences in 
the whole field of values and loyalties. It may be 
that this differentiation is the main lesson our pres- 
ent crisis teaches us all, including the educator. 


The Basic Values and Loyalties 


of Democracy 
John Dewey 


VALUES and loyalties go together, for if you want 
to know what a man’s values are do not ask him. 
One is‘rarely aware, with any high degree of per- 
ception, what are the values that govern one’s con- 
duct. Observe a person’s conduct over a period 
long enough to note the direction in which his activi- 
ties tend and you will be able to tell where his 
loyalties lie, and knowing them, you will know the 
ends which stir and guide his actions: that is to 
say, the things that are values in actuality, not just 


in name. And if I begin with emphasizing the im- 
portance of observing the direction taken by 
behavior over a period of time rather than judging 
by words, it is because at no time in history have 
words meant as little as they do today. 

One of the worst corruptions that totalitarianism 
has engendered is its complete violation of integrity 
of language. There is some truth in the saying, “at 
the border line, it is not easy to tell where educa- 
tion stops and propaganda begins.” But the propa- 
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ganda of the Soviet Union, Italy, Germany and 
Japan is easily identified by the fact that in every 
important matter the words used have to be read 
in reverse. They are selected and weighed with no 
reference to anything but their effect upon others. 
Criteria for judging slight deviations from fact are 
in the possession of every reasonably mature person, 
for his experience enables him to judge of proba- 
bilities. But complete inversions of truth are as- 
tonishingly confusing. They produce a state of daze 
that endures long enough to enable its creators to ac- 
complish their will while darkness still prevails. 

In short, a primary, perhaps the primary, loyalty 
of democracy at the present time is to communica- 
tion. It cannot be denied that our American democ- 
racy has often made more in words of the liberties 
of free speech, free publication and free assembly 
than in action. But that the spirit of democracy is, 
nevertheless, alive and active is proved by the fact 
that publicity is a well established habit. It gives 
the opportunity for many silly and many false 
things to be uttered. But experience has confirmed 
the faith that silly things are of so many different 
kinds that they cancel each other over a period of 
time, and that falsities come out in the wash of 
experience as dirt comes out in soap and water. 

The freedom which is the essence of democracy 
is above all the freedom to develop intelligence; 
intelligence consisting of judgment as to what facts 
are relevant to action and how they are relevant 
to things to be done, and a corresponding alertness 
in the quest for such facts. To what extent we are 
actually democratic will in the end be decided by 
the degree to which the existing totalitarian menace 
awakens us to deeper loyalty to intelligence, pure 
and undefiled, and to the intrinsic connection be- 
tween it and free communication: the method of con- 
ference, consultation, discussion, in which there 
takes place purification and pooling of the net 
results of the experiences of multitudes of people. 
It is said that “talk” is cheap. But the hundreds 
and hundreds of thousands of persons who have 
been tortured, who have died, who are rotting in 
concentration camps, prove that talk may also be 
tragically costly, and that democracy to endure 
must hold it immensely precious. 

It has been discouraging to American democrats 
to see how shallow has been loyalty to this value 
in those fellow Americans who, while professing 
democracy, have still defended suppression of lib- 
erty of speech, press and creed in the Soviet Union. 
One would have supposed that any American would 
by this time have enough of the democratic spirit 
in his very blood so that he would need nothing more 
than suppression to enable him to judge the policy 
of a country, no matter what one supposes it can 
say for itself on other matters. We are warned that 
we must feed and nourish this particular loyalty 
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with much more energy and deliberate persistence 
than we have done in the past—beginning in the 
family and the school. 

Since I cannot discuss all the loyalties that define 
the values of the democratic way of life, I confine 
myself to those which are emphasized by contrast 
with contemporary totalitarianism. 
mocracy has always professed belief in the poten- 
tialities of every human being, and all the need for 
providing conditions that will enable these potential- 
ities to come to realization. We shall miss the second 
most important lesson the present state of the world 
has to teach us if we fail to see and to feel intensely 
that this belief must now be greatly extended and 


In theory, de- 


deepened. It is a faith which becomes sentimental 
when it is not put systematically into practice every 
day in all the relationships of living. 
phrases, sanctioned by religion, regarding the sacred- 
ness of personality. But glib reciting of the verbal 
ereed is no protection against snobbishness, intoler- 
ance and taking advantage of others when oppor- 
tunity offers. Our anti-democratic heritage of Negro 
slavery has left us with habits of intolerance toward 
the colored race—habits which belie profession of 
democratic loyalty. The very tenets of religion 
have been employed to foster anti-semitism. There 
are still many, too many, persons who feel free to 
cultivate and express racial prejudices as if they 
were within their personal rights, not recognizing 
how the attitude of intolerance infects, perhaps 
fatally as the example of Germany so surely proves, 


There are 


the basic humanities without which democracy is 
but a name. 

For it is humanity and the human spirit that are 
at stake, and not just what is sometimes called the 
“individual,” since the latter is a value in potential 
humanity and not as something separate and atomic. 
The attempt to identify democracy with economic 
individualism as the essence of free action has done 
harm to the reality of democracy and is capable of 
doing even greater injury than it has already done. 

So I close by saying that the third loyalty which 
measures democracy is the will to transform passive 
toleration into active cooperation. The “fraternity” 
which was the third member of the democratic trin- 
ity of the France of the Revolution has never been 
practiced on a wide scale. Nationalism, expressed 
in our country in such phrases as “America First,” 
is one of the strongest factors in producing existing 
totalitarianism, just as a promise of doing way with 
it has caused some misguided persons to be sym- 
pathetic with Naziism. Fraternity is the will to work 
As | 
have said, it has never been widely practiced, and 
this failure is a large factor in producing the pres- 
ent state of the world. We may hope that it, not the 
equality produced by totalitarian suppression, will 
constitute the ‘‘ wave of the future.’’ 


together; it is the essence of cooperation. 








Fascism and Democracy in Europe 


Max Ascoli 


FRANCE has lowered her flag and given up the 
principles of her revolution. There are people who 
talk of revolution today in France, but it is the 
“national revolution” that they mean, of which 
Petain is the leader and Laval the extremist. Spain 
has had her democracy strangled and there too 
there is a caudillo who, at the head of the Falangist, 
talks of himself as of the leader of a national revo- 
lution. There is also a national revolution in Nor- 
way and in Slovakia and in Rumania. In Italy, 
the senior leader of all these national revolutions 
is swept out of his glory by his own overwhelming 
success. His country has lost its independence but 
the movement that he started eighteen years ago 
has become the pattern of the political reorganiza- 
tion of every state on the European continent. 
Actually, in a Europe at present ruled according 
to fascist patterns, with national revolutionary lead- 
ers at the head of each nation, there are not two 
countries that have followed the same road in the 
march toward fascism. Between the Italian and 
the German experience there is the fundamental con- 
trast as between dilettantish stumbling into a new 
political pattern and deliberately willing it with all 
the meticulousness of a powerful organized nation. 
And what is there in common between the coming 
into power of Petain and of Hitler? There are 
countless countries where fascism has been reached 
in the victorious march of a belligerent political 
party, and there are countries where it has been 
the name given to national defeat and to the effort 
on the part of the leaders to evade their responsi- 
bilities. There are countries that have been caught 
napping by fascism. There are countries that have 
found their peace in fascism, after having been 
plunged in a nightmare of hatred and blood. 
Yet if the roads have in each case been different, 
the causes that have prompted the European na- 
tions along the fascist course are amazingly the 
same. There has been, in each case, a condition 
of real or of potential civil war. It has been from 
Spain to Czechoslovakia, from Norway to Italy, the 
result of an infection in the internal democratic 
structure of each nation. As in the case of an 
epidemic, each organism reacts differently accord- 
ing to its strength and to the violence of the 
plague. But the germ was the same and, for the 
European democracies, the end too was the same. 
Fascism is not an enduring political order. It is 
the death of a democracy. It is not a new form of 
civilization. It is just a name for death. 
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The germ of fascism, if I am not mistaken, is 
not to be found in any concoction of black magic: 
some grains of Nietzche, a few lumps of Marxism 
gone sour, the whole mixed with a solution of 
primitive violence and stirred with the long spoon 
of scientific propaganda. This is witchcraft, not 
science, and certainly not reality. In the same 
line, I think that the role of certain individuals in 
the development of fascism has been enormously 
overestimated. When the history of our times will 
be seriously written, I think it will be amazing to see 
to what extent the Fuehrer and the Duce have been led 
and dragged by forces beyond their control. 

The seed of fascism is the deadly result of a fun- 
damental dislocation in the juncture between in- 
dividuals and their political democratic institu- 
tions. These institutions were supposed to offer the 
people a certain measure of control over the forces 
affecting their life. But they did not do their job; 
at least they did not do it during the last twenty- 
five years. They did not offer any adequate pro- 
tection against political, economic or military forces 
that were universal in character and far beyond 
the scope of any European state, no matter how 
powerful. The democratic institutions, instead of 
being organs through which the individuals could 
get hold of themselves and discipline their conflicts, 
became instruments of delusion and carriers of poi- 
soning internal conflicts. 

Essentially, it was a problem of power. The 
European democratic national state offered to its 
citizens a promise of protection against the hazards 
of life that it had not the power to fulfill. It did 
not have this power because of its geographical 
limitations, aggravated by narrow nationalisms and 
by the cramping influence of vested interests. But, 
more important than all this, it could not keep 
its promise because it had to face forces with which 
it could not cope. 

It has become now a little too fashionable to 
attribute the breakdown of the European democ- 
racies to the fact that they were not perfect. Per- 
sonally, I do not know what perfect democracy 
means, and I have a physical distaste for one-hun- 
dred-percenters and perfectionists. The history of 
the last twenty-five years in Europe offers the com- 
plete gamut of all the possible experiences with 
democracy in all its phases, social and political and 
economic, and all these experiences have ended in 
disaster. The patterns on which the Weimar and 
the Czechoslovakian constitutions were built are 
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admirable and among the best that political engi- 
neering has devised. The social democracy of the 
Scandinavian countries, centered around a solid 
network of trade unions and cooperatives, were and 
till are the object of our admiration and envy. 
Eduard Bénés, Léon Blum, Manuel Azana, Giovanni 
Amendola, Walter Rathenau were among the noblest 
and most disinterested public servants who ever 
walked on the political scene of any country. Yet 
all these men and many others as good as they 
They all met, at the end of 
their careers, either murder or defeat. 

This does not mean that democracy is wrong. But 
it does mean that the frame on which democracy 
was set to work in Europe was desperately wrong. 
The European national state, all tied by the prin- 
ciple of unlimited sovereignty, all shot through by 
the clash of parties and factions and economic in- 
terests, crumbled on its foundations. The first 
erumbling was eighteen years ago in Italy. Later 


have been broken. 


it became an avalanche. The framework of the 
European national democratic state proved to be 
inadequate to protect its citizens against economic 
and emotional insecurity in times of peace, against 
aggression and treason in times of war. There is 
nothing strange in the fact that, after the collapse 
of the most powerful democracy in Europe which 
had tried to organize the largest and most highly 
industrialized people of the continent, all the other 
European democracies started tottering and then 
broke down. It was like the pressure of sheer, 
overwhelming weight. 

Incidentally, I think that the reason why we are 
entitled to have confidence in the fighting capacities 
and in the final victory of American democracy lies 
in the fact that the United States has actually and 
potentially the power to cope with the present crisis 
of the world. The United States has the natural 
resources, the wealth of men, the continental vast- 
ness of territory that enable it to fight against the 
forces making for insecurity with foresight and 
deliberation and effectiveness. It can throw its 
weight into a war with enough power of recupera- 
tion so as to bear calamities and with enough wealth 
so as to share equitably among its citizens risks and 
sacrifices. if Abraham Lincoln had been defeated 
in the Civil War, certainly the ocean would not 
have prevented the American system of government 
from being hit and overthrown in the general tum- 
bling of all the other democracies. The American 
democracy, spread over the best part of the North 
American continent, offers the example of the frame 
in which democracy can be made to work. 

In Europe the democratic state was too exacting 
to give its citizens any rest, too remote to be the 
object of love or even of loyalty, and at the same 
time so weak as not to relieve its citizens of the 
constant, nerve-wracking expectation of economic 
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or of military disaster. It was a state that had to 
choose either social justice or military strength, 
either butter or guns. It was so frail that not even 
France, the wealthiest and best balanced nation in 
Europe, could afford a ‘‘New Deal.’’ 

It was because of this inability of the European 
demoeratie state to satisfy the needs and to com 
mand the loyalty of its citizens that political parties 
erew so strong. The nature of political parties is 
to be auxiliary organs of the state, if the state has 
vitality and power, and to offer an alternate type 
of state organization or of regime, if the state is 
weak. 
pressible need that men have to rule themselves, 
in some kind of order. If the order guaranteed 
by the state is not effective, one of the political 
parties, the best organized, after a period of mad 
scrambling, climbs to power and becomes the new 


But in any case they represent the irre- 


state. 

In Europe these new centers of allegiance, once 
the free-for-all fight among countless parties and 
factions was past, became international in their 
scope and in their program. The internationalism 
of communism is no surprise, but the international- 
ism of fascism, the urge of Naziism to overcome the 
boundaries of self-sufficient racialism turning into 
a foree of world domination, the spontaneous alli- 
ance among all the Quislings and the Lavals—this 
is the big fact that definitely marks the new times. 
It proves that nationalism itself cannot live within 
the frame of the national state and that the very 
forces making for disorder and chaos mark the 
way that leads to the political unification of 
Europe. 

The crisis of the European democracies is polit- 
ical in the strictest sense of the term: it proves 
that that kind of polis, the democratic national state, 
is unable to satisfy the economic and emotional 
needs of the European man. Fascism, or any new 
order brought about by it, is not an answer to 
those needs, it is only the revelation and the ag- 
gravation of a continental distress. It does not 
give a new form to the life, the tradition and the 
spirit of Europe, but it is bound to bring about, 
in spite of all its leaders and planners, only de- 
struction and death. The fascist state is the run- 
away state. It cannot stop until it is defeated by 
another state. it is the result of civil war in some 
nations and until the causes that have brought it 
about are eradicated, it is bound to spread all over 
the world as world civil war. 

It is not true that democracy is dead in Europe. 
Men are dying there because of the lack of it. From 
Norway to France to Italy the same messages come, 
telling of the same stubborn resistance and of the 
same readiness to fight. People in Europe now 
know what democracy means much better than in 
any other part of the world, because they know 








what became of their lives when their national 
democracies died. They know now that democracy 
is not exactly a political regime, but that it is the 
only way of living that makes of man an agent and 
a bearer of civilization. But this way of living 
must be organized within a frame adequate to the 
economic and spiritual necessities of our time. The 
traditional frame of the European democracies has 
collapsed beyond any hope of restoration. I think 
that the democracies of France, of Germany, of 


Italy, of Spain, of every nation on the European con- 
tinent, are done for, and that their internal struc- 
ture, their ideologies, their leadership have been 
irrevocably swept away. Let’s be merciful to those 
who have fallen, but let the dead bury the dead. 

Yet democracy is the future of Europe and its 
destiny in the present moment lies in the hands 
of that part of mankind which, in the course of 
the last three centuries, has migrated from Europe 
and made America. 


Communism and Fascism in Europe 


Arthur Feiler 


IN MAY, 1936, after the People’s Front election in 
France had raised the number of communists in 
the French Chamber of Deputies from 10 to 72, their 
leader, Maurice Thorez, declared that “the best 
propagandist for our Communist Party in recent 
years has been Hitler.” Today, when Messrs. Pétain 
and Laval aim at eradicating the traditions of the 
great French Revolution and its symbols of liberté, 
égalité, fraternité, they would be equally justified 
in saying that the best propagandists for their coup 
d’état have been the communists. And Mussolini 
in Italy, Hitler in Germany, Franco in Spain can 
state exactly the same. Everywhere, communism 
and fascism, fascism and communism tend to gen- 
erate one another. Everywhere, the two isms are 
cooperating in the common effort to destroy democ- 
racy. In this cooperation, certainly, each of them 
hopes to cheat the other and to remain its superior 
at the end. But it is the irony of history that in 
the meantime both of them, by the intrinsic logic 
of their systems, are in a continual process of trans- 
formation which again draws them closer and closer 
together. 

When this is said, the first thing in everyone’s 
mind is the Hitler-Stalin pact of August, 1939, which 
introduced the Second World War. But to avoid 
mistakes it must be expressly stated that this pact 
is decidedly based on geography, not on ideology. 
It is an act of an icily realistic policy of the two 
contracting powers, and its immense immediate ad- 
vantages for both of them are evident. By it, 
Hitler got his hands free to throw his whole strength 
against the West without being threatened from the 
East; besides, he could proclaim his fight against 
the “plutocracies” and, while conquering one Euro- 
pean country after the other, against their “imperi- 
alism.” But Stalin has, for the time being, saved, 
through that pact, the Soviet Union. Without the 
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pact, the full brunt of Hitler’s gigantic war ma- 
chine would doubtlessly first have been used for 
overrunning the communist state. And its destruc- 
tion might then even have been the price of peace 
between Hitler and the Western powers, thus mate- 
rializing the old nightmare of the Soviet Union’s 
“capitalist encirclement.” Now, on the contrary, 
Stalin may have vividly in his mind Lenin’s watch- 
word to “transform the foreign war into civil war,” 
and put his hope on the utter destruction of Europe 
which may make larger parts of it ripe for com- 
munism when war ends. And Hitler for his part 
may simply calculate that he has at present more 
urgent things to do, that his account with the Soviet 
Union can be settled at some later time. Again, 
each of them may hope to cheat the other and to 
remain his superior at the end. Nevertheless, the 
amazing fact remains that the two men were able 
to make such an icily realistic policy which so ex- 
tremely contradicts all their previous proclamations. 
Had not the Bolsheviks presented themselves a thou- 
sand times as the only possible rescue from and the 
only possible alternative to fascism, “the last refuge 
of dying capitalism”? And had not Hitler, on the 
other hand, proclaimed Naziism as a “bulwark 
against communism,” had he not solemnly con- 
cluded the Anti-Comintern Pact, calling for a eru- 
sade against the Reds? How totalitarian must be 
the dictatorial authority of these two men if they 
could venture to reverse their whole policy by one 
stroke! But what are their believers in the future 
supposed to believe? 

In fact, no one who knows the European history 
of the last twenty years was entitled to feel sur- 
prised or shocked. For the tragedy is that through- 
out that period from 1917 on there had been an 
interdependence of fascism and communism and their 
parallel developments. In one European country 
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after the other the rise of communism had supported 
the rise of fascism and vice versa. Since communism 
had established its rule in the Soviet Union, and 
since communist parties were organized in the Euro- 
pean democracies, the fear of communism has been 
the most efficient weapon in the clever hands of 
fascist agitators. It was not necessary for this pur 
pose that these communist parties were strong. As 
a matter of fact, they were so impotent, so irreso- 
lute and so poorly led, that there never was any 
prospect of their coming into power by their own 
strength, not in Italy, not in Germany, not in Spain 
and not in France—none of these countries needed 
to be “saved from communism” by fascism, in spite 
of all its assertions to the contrary. But the very 
existence of those communist parties was sufficient 
to frighten millions into the fascist 





‘amp. Com- 
munism threatened them with equalizing proletariani- 
zation. But they were not willing to become pro- 
letarians: capitalists, upper- and lower-middle-class 
people of all kinds, farmers, professional men, white- 
collar employees, skilled workers and what not. 
Where democracy was vigorous, active and ready 
to achieve the necessary social reforms, as was, to 
some extent at least, the case in England and the 
Seandinavian countries, it could withstand. Where 
democracy was weak and weakened further by a 
multitude of social and spiritual trends resulting 
mainly from the war and the great depression, fas- 
cism gathered in the harvest. And that radicaliza- 
tion drove then other millions again into the com- 
munist camp. 

Each of the two radicalisms utilized the other 
as a scarecrow for assembling the frightened citizens 
under its own colors. And it worked, at the expense 
of the democratic parties which lost more and more 
of their adherents. This development was most 
clearly evidenced by Germany. But the German 
experience is also proof of something even more 
important and impressive. It manifests that the 
interconnection between fascism and communism 
was not only a quasi-automatic one, resulting simply 
from the impact of their propaganda on the voters. 
Rather, there was at the decisive moments an actual 
overt and deliberate collaboration between the two 
parties, the leadership and the most active members 
of both of them. It was this palpable collaboration 
of communists and fascists which undermined the 
German Republic up to the point where democratic 
methods of government became finally unworkable 
and Germany fell an easy prey to Hitler. 

Of course, communists and fascists hated each 
other, in Germany as they do everywhere. And 
so strong was this mutual hatred that when their 
uniformed troops met in the streets, regular battles 
were often the outcome; the ones raided the meet- 
ing places of the others; daggers and firearms be- 
came their normal means of settling divergent polit- 
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ical opinions. However, much though they hated 
each other, they were imbued with another hatred 
which was still more ardent and determined. The 
communists (in Germany as everywhere) hated the 
social democrats much more fervently than they 
hated the Nazis. They called them social fascists, 
and that was the most scornful name they could 
possibly invent. With that the Nazis could easily 
comply. But what really united communists and 


them into actual collaboration 
was their common hatred against democracy and 
liberalism and against all that these notions are 
standing for: freedom of religion against which 
they set the undisputable loyalty to their party 
creeds; freedom of thought which they derided in 
favor of authoritarian leadership; tolerance, rec- 
ognition of minorities, respect for the inalienable 
rights of the individual, and the democratic methods 
of government, which they wanted to replace by 


fascists and led 


their dictatorship. A genius of propaganda found 
for this common hatred the battle-cry “against the 
system.” And this phrase then covered everything 
hated by anyone. It comprised anti-parliamen- 
anti-liberalism, 
also “the anti-capitalistic yearning of the masses.” 
At the end, the conformity was so great, that many 


found it quite natural to change from communism 


tarianism, anti-democracism, and 


to Naziism and from Naziism to communism; weren’t 
both of them fighting ‘ 


‘against the system”? 

In 1932 Nazis and communists in common inspired 
and organized political strikes against “the system,” 
among them the strike on the transit facilities of 
Berlin against its Social Democratic city admin- 
istration. It is only where they have obtained full 
power that they both have abolished strikes and inde- 
pendent trade unions as well as all other free voca- 
tional organizations. But in those years of the 
struggle for power Nazis and communists knew very 
well how to make use of democratic institutions 
for their own aims. Most of all, their collaboration 
at that time did not remain confined to such vitriolic 
propaganda. 
parliament 


Its decisive scene was the German 
itself. From 1930 on the two anti- 
parliamentarian parties were represented by a 
hugely increased number of deputies in the German 
Reichstag. Regularly, they voted together in oppo- 
But neither of them was ready to form or 
to support a majority government of its own in 
coalition with other parties. They were not willing 
to accept a positive responsibility. 


sition. 


They confined 
themselves to making the formation of a majority 
government more and more difficult and finally im- 
possible. In April, 1932, in the Prussian Diet, and 
in November, 1932, in the German Reichstag, the 
two of them combined acquired a majority, outnum- 
bering all other parties. A constitutional government 
was no longer possible. Hitler’s appointment as 
Chancellor in January, 1933, was the result. 








Much has occurred since then, many things have 
changed both in the communist and the fascist 
states, and much disillusionment has spread among 
their respective adherents. Hitler, instead of saving 
capitalism, has developed his “brown Bolshevism”’ 
to which the fate of August Thyssen bears witness. 
Stalin, thus making manifest the real character of 
his allegedly ‘‘democratic’’ constitution, has equally 
immensely strengthened his autocracy; and in his 
“workers’ state”—according to a decree of June 26, 
1940, whose wording seems to indicate that it means 
a permanent regulation, not merely a transitory 
measure for the present emergency—imprisonment 
of two to four months is announced to workmen and 
employees who leave their jobs without special per- 
mission, and forced labor for a term of six months 
and a deduction up to 25 per cent on their wages 
for illegal absence of workmen and employees. 

Nevertheless, there are still the friends, the fellow- 
travelers, the non-committal apologists of both com- 
munism and fascism. There are still those who see 
in the one or the other or in both of them ‘‘the wave 


of the future.’’ 
bear a lesson. 

ger to democracy, just as they did during the last 
twenty years in Europe. They undermine the self- 
reliance of democracy, its energy and its will and 
strength for action. They falsify the political dis- 
cussion by devaluating and deforming all words and 
notions, by using familiar words in a new, degenerat- 
ing, ambiguous sense, by introducing dark phrases and 
slogans which everyone may interpret according to 
his own wishes and which may mean everything or 
nothing at all. They make no decision, they have no 
responsibility, they run no risk by actually joining 
the communist or fascist organization. However, 
politics today is a deadly serious affair. 
a vast responsibility and must be borne by responsi- 
Huey Long’s words, ‘‘ When fascism comes to 
ealled anti-fascism,’’ are im- 
mensely elucidating. Much would be helped if we 
learn again to call a demagogue a demagogue and a 
babbler a babbler. Probably this is today 
always been—the most urgent task of education. 


Against them, the above story should 
For they represent today the real dan- 


It involves 


bility. 


America, it will be 


and has 


Communism and Democracy in Europe 


Hans Kohn 


IT IS EASILY understandable that large parts of 
the progressive youth in Europe welcomed not only 
the Russian Revolution of March, 1917, but also the 
Communist Revolution of November. Russia seemed 
to leap suddenly abreast of humanity’s vanguard 
development, though she had been on the whole the 
most backward part of Europe; untouched by the 
impact of Roman civilization, of the Renaissance and 
the Reformation, she had entered into the European 
orbit only in the Eighteenth Century. Her small 
educated class had astonished the European intel- 
lectuals by the phenomenal development of Russian 
literature in the Nineteenth Century and by the 
fervor of its metaphysical discussions and the width 
of its revolutionary dreams. The vast empire, at- 
tractive because of its very unfamiliarity, comprised 
a checkered conglomeration of oriental and half- 
oriental peoples. All these multitudes were now 
to assiime the leadership of mankind on the march 
tc that liberation of the human personality in free- 
dom and peace for which the generation of the first 
World War had begun to long. To a disillusioned 
and impatient youth the liberal democracy of the 
Nineteenth Century had lost its glamor. It was not 
realized that on the whole the European century 
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from 1814 to 1914 had been not only the most civil- 
ized century in history, but had produced a more 
harmonious and balanced happiness for the masses, 
a feeling of growing security and orderly progress, 
a rapid decline of age-old fears and oppressions. 
In the apparently firm possession of liberties and se- 
curities which were taken for granted, life seemed 
drab, lacking in inspiration, and the sources of faith 
and enthusiasm were becoming desiccated. Lenin 
appeared as the great leader, promising a new 
future, a great adventure, an inspiring perfection, 
and his voice came from a land where the very chaos 
seemed to guarantee inexhaustible youth and devo- 
tional depth. 

There was a ring of sincerity and simplicity to 
Lenin’s words which struck a responsive chord in 
the hearts of those who had listened to the declam- 
ations of statesmen and to the ambiguities of diplo- 
mats. Communism as the heir of Hegel and Marx 
contained not only the promise of a thorough West- 
ernization of backward Russia and the raising of 
the level of life of her masses; it was above all a 
worldwide movement of universal promise to estab- 
lish a society of free individuals, liberated from the 
weight of economic misery and exploitation and liv- 
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ing in peace without the restraint of state imposi- 
tion. This Messianic Utopia which appealed to the 
imagination of the best of the European youth was 
to come about by the rational ways of social plan 
ning and historical causality. Dialectic materialism 
seemed to offer an ingenious method of explaining 
the most contradictory phenomena and to justify 
the most appalling conclusions. In a world in which 
great revolutionary changes threatened to under- 
mine all foundations and where all the traditional 
standards of ethics and behavior were questioned, 
dialectic materialism appeared like a rock of cer- 
tainty with sufficient elasticity to follow the line 
of the most tortuous developments of life and 
thought. 

Its assumed certainty was, however, irrational: 
not only did reality not follow the dialectics in spite 
of all their efforts to catch up with reality, but the 
certainty was bought at the price of a fervent or- 
thodoxy and a blind discipline which denied all 
those rational liberties which since the Seventeenth 
Century had characterized European civilization. 
Necessarily communism rejected the right to a crit- 
ical examination and evaluation of beliefs and ac- 
complishments by individual thought and conscience, 
the toleration of dissident opinions and that readi- 
ness to compromise which is the basis of all demo- 
eratic policy. The reversion to a “medieval” atti- 
tude of faith imbued the communists with a certi- 
tude and an arrogance which made every discussion 
fruitless. When I visited the Soviet Union in 1931 
after a lengthy absence, life there struck me as 
infinitely more non-European than it had ever been. 
I believe that the European felt less at home in the 
Soviet Union than in modern oriental countries. 
Scholarly books prefaced their dissertations in phys- 
ies or in geography with Byzantine introductions 
which would have seemed fantastic in Nineteenth- 
Century Europe and even in Wilhelminian Ger- 
many. There is no need to dwell upon the in- 
efficiency and brutality of life in Russia, upon the 
weight of oppression and the ubiquitous sense of 
uncertainty and fear. All that did not touch di- 
rectly the relations between communism and democ- 
racy in Europe. But communism everywhere was, 
not in its fundamental aims but in its ways of ap- 
proach and conduct of life, the negation of Nine- 
teenth-Century Europe. Its use of violence, its 
unbelievably coarse language, its rejection of “‘bour- 
geois” ethics, of all objective ethical standards, as 
well as standards of objective truth, ran counter 
to the foundations of mutual tolerance and recog- 
nition of certain common standards on which democ- 
racy alone could rest. The cyrical pragmatism— 
and in all these respects communism anticipated 
fascism—trelativized truth and rules of conduct, 
Science and art, so much that every sincere under- 
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standing between communism and democracy be- 
came well-nigh impossible. 

Nevertheless some common ground of action 
could have been found for the betterment of social 
conditions and for defense against certain currents 
of thought which on principle rejected what, at 
least in theory, were ultimate aims both of com- 
munism and democracy: equality of men and races. 
There have been many sincere efforts on the part 
of progressive democratic groups for cooperation in 
that direction. They all were wrecked, either be- 
cause the communist groups acted exclusively in 
the interests of the Soviet Union or because they 
were guided by a completely Utopian judgment 
about the situation. In Germany from 1919 to 
1932 the Communist Party consistently helped to 
destroy the democratic republic. Its main battle 
was waged not against the reactionary forces but 
against the Social Democrats. An unrestrained 
language abused all the institutions of the repub- 
lic, without any serious intention of reforming 
them, so that the confidence of the masses in democ- 
racy was undermined and they could become an 
easy prey to fascism. Communism in Germany 
helped to pave the way for the triumph of fascism. 
The communist expectations that they would profit 
from the chaos proved entirely unrealistic. Similar 
was the case in France. After the Communist Party 
had attacked violently all compromise with fascist 
Germany and had been one of the sharpest critics 
of non-aggression and friendship-pacts with Hitler, 
the same party after August, 1939, out of regard 
for the interests of the Soviet Union and in a com- 
pletely fantastic judgment on the implications of 
the French situation and of a French defeat, co- 
operated indirectly with French fascist groups in 
undermining the morale of the army and the coun- 
try. Having helped to destroy democracy, it was 
the fascists, whom they had regarded as their 
deadliest enemies, and not themselves, who became 
the “heirs” to democracy. The experience of Rus- 
sia— whose entirely different conditioning was 
overlooked—was not repeated. But even this expe- 
rience was made possible only by the victory of 
the exhausted Allies over Germany. In case of 
a victorious Germany in 1918 the counter-revolu- 
tion would have been triumphant also in Russia. 
If a communist revolution today were victorious 
in England, it would not be followed by a com- 
munist revolution in Germany, but it would mean 
the immediate conquest of communist England by 
fascist Germany and a tremendous danger for the 
Soviet Union. Communist policy in Europe, out- 
side the Soviet Union, has been much too dependent 
upon a policy dictated by the internal weakness and 
backwardness of Russia to be able to make any 


lasting contribution to social progress in Europe. 








More tragic, however, is the fact that its unscru- 
pulous revolutionarianism has perverted the thought 
and the moral conceptions of some of the best youth 


Communism in the 


Max Eastman 


THE REGIME called communism in the Soviet Union 
can only be properly understood as the result of an 
audacious experiment that failed. The hypothesis of 
the experimenters was that if a party of specially 
trained people, basing themselves on the proletariat 
and acting in its name, seized the power and ‘“‘social- 
ized’’ the land and industries, a natural growth 
would immediately begin of that free cooperative so- 
ciety of which radical idealists have always dreamed. 
It was assumed that the private ownership of produc- 
tive property was all that had stood in the way of 
this ideal; it had not yet been realized only because 
the primacy of the economic set-up had not been un- 
derstood. The experimenters therefore felt very little 
scruple as to the political and cultural means by which 
that economic set-up was to be changed. Lenin laid 
the foundation, in his Bolshevik party, both of totalli- 
tarian politics and totalitarian morals. But he did it 
only as a means of seizing power and socializing pro- 
duction. He did it because he felt sure that once this 
economic change was accomplished, political and cul- 
tural life would rise to a totally new level. Man would 
in fact for the first time begin to be really human. 
Fortunately there is no doubt about this belief in 
Lenin’s mind. He many times described the result 
he looked for in initiating the great experiment 
known as the Bolshevik revolution. Here are a few 
promises made on the eve of the seizure of power in 
October 1917: 


“Democracy from below! Democracy without an official- 
dom, without police, without a standing army. ... Im- 
mediate preparation for a state of things where all shall 
fulfill the functions of contro] and superintendance, so that 
none shall have the opportunity of becoming bureaucrats 
at all. ... The state itself will wither away, in virtue of 
the simple fact that, freed from capitalist slavery, from 
the innumerable horrors, savagery, absurdities and in- 
famies of capitalist exploitation, people will gradually 
become accustomed to the observation of the elementary 
rules of social life, known for centuries, repeated for thou- 
sands of years in all sermons. They will become accus- 
tomed to their observance without constraint, without sub- 
jection, without the special apparatus for compulsion which 
is called the State!” 


In order to describe the existing situation in Russia, 
it is hardly necessary to do more than read this pros- 
pectus and say: In all respects exactly the opposite 
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world. 


in Europe whose devotion and earnestness could 
have been decisive factors in the revitalization of 
democratic way of life. 


Soviet Union 


thing has come to pass. 

Instead of ‘‘democracy from below,’’ the result has 
been tyranny from above, a new form of tyranny— 
tyranny with modern technique. (That is what totali- 
tarianism is.) Politically the essence of this technique 
is the lodging of all power in a disciplined party loyal 
to a leader and absolved from loyalty to anything else. 
This party forms a nucleus within the political state 
that controls it absolutely, reducing its representative 
institutions to instruments of public deception. The 
party also forms the nucleus in every cultural institu- 
tion in the country, the schools, the press, the publish- 
ing houses, the gymnastic and athletic clubs—even the 
sewing circles. Wherever two or three are gathered 
together, there the party is and has a right to be. 
In Germany and Italy this is just as true as it is in 
Russia, but Russia is the only country in which it has 
been written into the basic law of the land. Stalin’s 
famous constitution, described by him as the ‘‘ most 
demoecratic,’’ is in reality the most explicitly anti- 
democratic in the world. For it expressly provides 
for the domination both of political and cultural life 
by the Russian Communist Party of which he is the 
dictatorial head. All the so-called ‘‘democratic’’ pro- 
visions of that constitution—free speech, free assem- 
blage, free elections, secret ballot, ete-—are revoked 
and rendered valueless by this little joker. They are 
not rendered valueless—no! Their value as a means 
of fooling the people is perfected. Stalin’s constitu- 
tion is frequently described, by those who know it 
does not work democratically, as a ‘‘significant aspira- 
It is not an aspiration at all. It is the last 
in employing the en- 


tion.’’ 
word in totalitarian technique 
tire apparatus of the state as a camouflage for the rule 
of a man and a party. 

‘Democracy without officialdom, without police, 
without a standing army,’’ Lenin continued. 

Until Hitler got his war-machine well under way, 
Stalin’s Russia had the largest standing army in the 
The sole acknowledged limit to the hyper- 
trophy of this old organ of despotism is that set by 
the general destitution of the country. As to the 
police, it is certain that no society in modern times 
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has ever been so openly hounded, herded, clubbed, 
raided and shipped like freight around the country 
by uniformed officers, nor so secretly permeated, like 
a decayed corpse with maggots, by those more dread 
officers who shun uniforms and are distinguished 
only by their right to drag people from their beds at 
night to be shot without trial, or, without news or 
explanation to their families, deported to remote 
prison camps to die of hard labor and starvation. 

‘Without police!’’ Can anyone reading Lenin’s 
naive words today hesitate to acknowledge that his 
experiment has failed? Failure is too negative a term: 
it has produced the positive and extreme opposite of 
what he hoped. 

Of all Lenin’s phrases, however—which seem now 
almost to have been chosen for the purposes of bitter 
mockery of Stalin’s Russia—‘‘democracy without of- 
ficialdom,’’ is the most ironical. Not only is this so 
because officialdom, freed of all popular checks, has 
‘¥welled to pathological proportions; not only because 
‘the functions of control and superintendance,”’ in- 
stead of being extended to all, have been monopolized 
by one; not only because the state, instead of ‘‘ wither- 
ing away,’’ has flourished like skunkweed in the wet- 
test spring; not only because those ‘‘rules of social 
life known for centuries, repeated for thousands of 
years in sermons,’’ instead of becoming a custom of 
the hearts, have disappeared completely from the 
minds of this officialdom gone mad. All this is ironical 
enough, and proof enough to any honest mind with 
bravery to face it that the economic change initiated 
by Lenin did not produce the cultural and political 
results expected. 

But the failure is even deeper than that. The es- 
sence of that economic change, as Lenin understood 
it, was to eliminate the exploitation of the workers 
by a class who owned the instruments with which 
they work. He might have been willing to wait long 
for cultural and political results to sprout could he 
have made sure that this economic purpose was ac- 
complished. The supreme irony—the supreme tragic 
catastrophe, rather—of his failure, lies in the fact 
that this ‘‘officialdom,’’ which he promised would dis- 
appear as a mere incident of capitalist exploitation, 
has itself become an exploiting class. Emancipated 
from the control both of the people and of private 
property, it has taken over the old job of slave-driving 
the workers, and it is performing it more ruthlessly, 
not less so, than the capitalists did. Instead of mov- 
ing from the birth of capitalist democracy forward 
to an industrial democracy in which economic as well 
as political privilege should be abolished, Russian 
society has moved backward, thanks to this too eredu- 
lous experiment, to an industrial feudalism in which 
economic privilege is politically entrenched, and cul- 
ture is but a weapon in its hands. 


Manya Gordon, in Workers Before and after Lenin, 
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has proved this, basing her research mainly on Soviet 
writings, speeches and statistics. Her book is one of 
those which all teachers who touch the subject ought 
to read. Another is Freda Utley’s The Dream We 
Lost, which gives both an expert and an intimate pic- 
ture (a rare combination) of the essential thing that 
has happened in Russia. I quote from Freda Utley: 

Today, Soviet economy has become the most perfect 
example of state capitalism in existence, since the state 
exploits (takes profit from the labor of) all the people, 
and since the people have no share at all in the govern 
ment, and no means of any kind to control it. In Marx- 
ist terminology, all the “surplus value” (i.e., the produc- 
tion of the worker over and above what he gets back in 
the form of wages) created by the labor of the people 
is taken by the state as profit, and the state uses this 
profit as the government decrees. The workers, like the 
peasants, have no say at all as regards the disposal of 
the wealth created by their labor. The Communist Party, 
although not in theory the “owner” of the means of pro 
duction, appropriates to itseif or for its own purposes the 
profit derived from the labor of the rest of the popula- 
tion. One can call the system state capitalism with the 
Bolshevik party drawing the dividends. 

If the trust magnates of the United States were able 
to acquire control of all land and productive capital, to 
abolish representative government, and draw their divi 
dends not as individual owners but as a ruling and di 
recting group, the result would be in essence the same 
economic and political system as that of the U.S.8S.R. It 
would, of course, be a far more efficiently run state, and 
it is unlikely that large numbers of people would starve, 
as they do in Russia; but basically it would be the same 
type of state capitalism. 

The sad truth is, then, that the- Russian workers and 
peasants, ‘‘freed from capitalist slavery,’’ according 
to the promise of Lenin, have entered into a totali- 
tarian slavery that is in every respect worse. From 
this present slavery all those whose minds are not 
blacked out by totalitarian fear and propaganda look 
back to the ‘‘innumerable horrors, savagery, absurdi- 
ties and infamies of capitalist exploitation’’ even as 
practised under the Czar, as one looks back to a good 
time on a holiday. The failure of the experiment is 
well epitomized in the fact that in a country where 
the land and industries are supposedly the common 
property of all, the ruling officialdom has res‘ored, 
from the darkest days of feudalism, the death penalty 
for theft. And this penalty has by a special decree— 
darker than feudalism, darker perhaps than anything 
inscribed in any legal code for centuries—been ex- 
tended to children twelve years old. (That hideous 
decree, whose existence has been assiduously denied by 
Stalin’s American fellow-travelers, is printed with 
the signatures of Kalinin and Molotov in the issues of 
Pravda and Izvestia for April 8, 1935.) There is little 
doubt that Lenin, if he came back, would recognize 
the disastrous failure of his experiment. There is no 
doubt that anyone who wishes to think intelligently 
about the present crisis in human history must recog- 
nize it. The issue in this crisis is between totalitarian- 
ism and democracy ; Stalin’s Russia is the model and 
extreme example of a totalitarian state. It is tyranny 
at its worst. 








Native Fascism in the United States 


Frank N. Trager 


LAWRENCE DENNIS openly champions the doe- 
trine of fascism in and for America. However he is 
joined by few others and, as he made clear in his recent 
exchange of letters with defeatist Professor Frederick 
Schuman, even he seeks a new vocabulary. Thus fur- 
ther verification is given to Huey Long’s shrewd 
observation: ‘‘When fascism comes to America it 
will be called anti-fascism.’’ 

Condemnation of Naziism and fascism began in 
America in 1922-23 with the socialists, radicals and 
trade unionists who alone seemed to recognize the 
menace of fascism at its birth in Italy. Hitler’s fascist 
success in Germany and elsewhere on the continent 
swelled the chorus of condemnation. But national 
policy in the capitalist democracies, including our 
own, supported by powerful sections of industry, 
finance, the ‘‘middle class’’ and the Church did not 
fully awaken to the dangers of fascism until after the 
fall of France in 1940! 

For eighteen years fascism has had a field day. 
It entrenched itself in several sovereign countries, 
consolidating its naked power at the expense of all 
who opposed it. It had time to forge for itself doc- 
trinal undergirding, ‘‘solve’’ its internal problems 
by studied brutality and dictatorial practice, make 
known its unalterable opposition to various democratic 
states the while it sapped their strength and defense 
mechanisms by divisive propaganda, economic policy 
and wars. 

Since America is now almost as one in its condemna- 
tion of fascism abroad it is necessary for us to know 
what we are condemning in order better to avoid its 
advent at home. There is general agreement that 
Hitler’s Germany represents fascism in full flower 
but there has not been general agreement on the 
nature of the flower. Non-attached liberals and radi- 
eals, typified by a Max Lerner, oversimplified fascism 
as ‘‘capitalism that has discovered new exploitative 
techniques where the old ones have worn out,’’ a sort 
of ‘‘Simon Legree’’ at home and abroad. Marxists, 
never quite able to understand why the middle class 
had not already disappeared, regarded fascism as the 
last ruthless stand of finance or monopoly capitalism. 
The big and little business man, large sections of the 
middle class and disemployed proletariat and the 
Church looked upon fascism as an efficient solution 
to contemporary ills, a bulwark against Bolshevism, 
albeit a trifle brusque in its treatment of certain 
groups, e.g., trade unions, Masons and Jews. Some 
even went so far as to regard fascism as the ‘‘ wave of 
the future,’’ capable of conducting a ‘‘holy war’’ 
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against legally constituted democratic government and 
soon ready for full membership in the Western comity 
of imperialist nations. 

The true nature of fascism in flower—study of it 
has been more intense of late—now begins to be clear: 

1. Fascism is not a bulwark against 
The Nazi-Soviet pact formally united two examples 
of the one-party, bureaucratic or dictatorial state. 

2. Fascism is not capitalism in decay or a variety 
It is an anti-capitalist state 
In the 
fascist state there is no free labor market; the farmer 


Bolshevism. 


of finance capitalism. 
by every conceivable definition of capitalism. 


grows and sells what he is told at prices determined 
by the state. Raw materials are exported, imported 
or used at the dictation of the state. The store- 
keeper is a rationed distributor for the state. Sav- 
ings, investments and profits are limited, directed and 
expropriated by the state. Finally, more than 70 
per cent of the national income goes for the state- 
directed and controlled war economy. Fascism is 
totalitarian collectivism. 

3. Fascism, as Banse pointed out in his book ignored 
for nine years, ushers in the new ‘‘ blood and iron age,”’ 
the age of the ‘‘decisive sword.’’ Fascism is a mercan- 
tilist variety of aggressive imperialism ready for war 
against the older, disintegrating imperialisms. 

4. Fascism is a religio nationis subordinating all 
other religions and nations. It is a complete denial of 
all rights, natural, civil and social, heretofore re- 
garded as the marks of a progressive, democratic 
society. 

5. Fascism found its road to power as a result of 
economic crisis and collapse, political paralysis and 
the technique of promising everything to each dis- 
affected group in the community. It promised to 
right grievances and redress wrongs. It utilized psy- 
chological insecurity, fear and hysteria to win de- 
votees to its party banner from the middle and lower 
classes. It enlisted business and capital in return for 
wiping out every gain won by the free social demo- 
eratic unions since the days of Bismarck. It set 
Protestants against Catholics, Catholics against Pro- 
testants, both against the Jews—and above all won 
the army by its creation of an arms economy. 

6. Fascism, come to power as an anti-capitalist, 
anti-democratic, dictatorial state, having a ‘‘leader’’ 
and a state religion, exported its doctrine and its 
propagandists as instruments for the old trick of 
divide and conquer. 

These then are the essential characteristics of fas- 
cism in theory and practice. Fascism is thus not mere 
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reaction, though reaction fertilizes the soil for a 
fascist society. 

We may now ask two questions: Is America fascist ? 
If not, are there evidences of fascism in America 
today which must be exposed and rooted out if we 
are to preserve and extend our democratic way of 
life? Before the Supreme Court became _ tender- 
hearted over the fate of chickens affected by NIRA 
a few Stalinists and other dogmatie ‘‘leftists’’ held 
that America, Roosevelt, the New Deal were all fas- 
cist (1933-1935). Since then no eritic has maintained 
that the United States is a fascist country. Critics 
have pointed to this or that feature of our life as 
‘*fascist,’’ have used the word appropriately and 
otherwise as a label, but all informed opinion in the 
country would correctly hold that America has 
avoided the blight of fascism. (Significantly, despite 
dire predictions to the contrary, informed opinion 
likewise holds that war-time England is not fascist. ) 

It is important to say this for, whereas American 
society as a whole is a democratic one, it is nonethe- 
less true that parts of American society betray the 
animus and virus of fascism. 
therefore to find out 
infected. 


It becomes our task 
which parts are thus really 


/. National Economy and Fascism: (a) Industrial 
conflict has long marked the history of America. 
Strike and lockout, use of the military in behalf of 
property, mediation, arbitration, vellow-dog contract, 
labor injunction, limitation on the right to organize, 
have all been part of this struggle. In 1904 the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers could write, ‘‘ We 
are not opposed to good unionism, if such exists any- 
where. The American Federation of Labor brand of 
unionism 
decent.’ 


however is unAmerican, illegal and in- 
In 1911 the president of the NAM said, 
‘‘The American Federation of Labor is engaged in 
an open warfare against Jesus Christ and His cause.’’ 
These and similar opinions have led to Ludlow or to 
a Chicago Memorial Day massacre. But industrial 
strife as such is not fascism. It is inherent in the 
struggle for profits at the expense of workers. But 
where the power of government by statute or other- 
wise is exerted in behalf of.industry as against labor, 
there fascism in an incipient stage appears. Compul- 
sory arbitration and limitation of the right to strike 
are entering wedges of the fascist phalanx. 

(b) It has been argued that the Lend-Lease Bill, 
ealled the Dictatorship Bill by the America First 
Committee, is a step in the abrogation of democracy. 
Here the problem of the nature of an arms economy 
arises. It is evident that a democratic state waging 
war in 1941 must of necessity move in the direction 
of military collectivism. This certainly was the case 
in 1917-18, is the case in England today and will 
probably become it here in 1941. A military collec- 
tivism may issue into a fascist or totalitarian collec- 
tivism but it need not. So long as the delegation of 
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power can be withdrawn by an active multi-party 
congress (or parliament), so long as the essential free- 
doms of the Bill of Rights are maintained by the ju- 
diciary, then it is highly probable that we can avoid 
the bureaucratic, one-party totalitarian collectivism 
of the fascist state. America, preparing to play its 
role in the military defeat of fascism and conscious 
of its democratic past and fuller future, is not and 
need not go fascist. Saying this however is not tanta- 
mount to democratic optimism in the field of national 
economy. For the Associated Farmers of the Far 
West, the Congressional attack on labor rights, the 
failure so far of industry to share its war-time profits 
or create reserves for post-war economic dislocation 
are danger signals which may breed and lead to 
fascism in post-war depression. 

2. Cwil Laberties and Fascism. Every denial of 
civil liberties threatens the democratic state. Here 
again America’s history is plenteously studded with 
such denial. Lynchings, curtailment of free assembly, 
poll taxes and disenfranchisement, the Supreme Court 
Jehovah Witnesses’ decision, constantly add to the 
burdens of democracy, constantly build bridges to a 
fascist future. No single violation of civil liberty— 
not even its most vicious manifestation, Negro lynch- 
ing—ean properly be described as fascist, but every 
violation seeds the soil. The issue of civil liberty, 
however, is not wholly clear. Is it an absolute right? 
Can it voluntarily be in temporary suspension? Shall 
a democratic society curtail these rights with respect 
to those whose acts and public doctrines would deny 
such rights to others? Despite the ‘‘line’’ of the 
American Civil Liberties Union there is no absolute 
right. Even this organization protected its governing 
body from the membership of Stalinists. Obviously, 
a majority may decide voluntarily to surrender in 
time of crisis, for the duration of the crisis, some of 
its rights. And equally obvious it is that a society 
should protect its members from those who would 
abrogate its rights if in position of power. What is 
important here is not the ‘‘right’’ but the situation 
and the techniques used to ameliorate that situation. 
These may but need not be fascist.’ 

3. Proto-Fascism in America. (a) Ever since Mus- 
solini and Hitler got started they have attempted to 
export their doctrine for power-politic reasons. Such 
export doctrine, fattening on reactionary economic, 
political and social patterns in America has made con- 
siderable headway. Kurt Ludecke, Hitler’s emissary 
to America, began in 1924 to seek out Henry Ford, 
then publishing the anti-Semitic Dearborn Inde- 
pendent as well as Hiram W. Evans, leader of the 
KKK. Ludecke is in a sense the actual and symbolic 





1Robey’s NAM textbook study, the attack on Rugg’s and 
other books, the unhistorical joinder of Catholics and Pro- 
testants for sectarian week-day religious instruction in and 
out of the schools are serious symptoms of social tension. 
They are not symbols of fascism nor should they be termed 
or fought as such. 
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beginning of the movement in this country. In 1932, 
another trip here brought him in contact with the 
Industrial Defense Association, a labor-baiting organi- 
zation of ability, directed by Edward H. Hunter. 

From then until now the pattern continues. The 
story has been told too many times to need retelling. 
Sufficient be it to point out that the publicist Pelleys, 
Trues and Edmondsons, the Reverend Winrods, 
Smiths and Coughlins, and others have long followed 
the Nazi-fascist pattern in America. They have used 
public forum, radio and extensive press to translate 
into English the welter of fascist doctrine straight 
out of the Fichte-Bund, Welt Dienst or other au- 
thentic totalitarian sources. Diligently they have 
searched for the man-on-horseback, the General Mose- 
leys, the Colonel Lindberghs. Openly they have util- 
ized the political campaign and the United States 
Congress itself for their purpose. They have been 
singing variations on Hitler’s ‘‘Twenty-Five Points’’ 
as expounded by Gottfried Feder since the latter 
published Das Programm der N.S.D.A.P. in August, 
1927. Even where their technique varies the same 
goal appears. For example, the Winrods and Smiths 
make use of Protestant, anti-Catholic sentiment in 
the fundamentalist areas of the country. The Father 
Coughlins, Brophys and Currans have created a 
Catholic (Christian Front and Christian Mobilizer) 
anti-Semitic movement in the urban areas which 
initiated storm-trooper techniques with precision. 

(b) The native proto-fascists have been openly sup- 
ported by the organized fascist blocs within the for- 
eign language groups. This aspect of the problem 
must be carefully viewed for there is already too 
much alien-baiting in America. Senator Reynolds of 
North Carolina is the spearhead of this type of xeno- 
phobie fascism. Nonetheless, from the German, Ital- 
ian, Ukrainian and Slovak sections of America, sup- 
port has gone to the active proto-fascists. A by-prod- 
uct of this activity has been the willingness of Nazi 
agents in America to stock the libraries, schools and 
colleges not only with exchange students but also with 
textbooks, teachers and other useful conduits of 
propaganda. The Italian government, operating 
much more quietly but almost as effectively as Hitler, 
has encouraged and subsidized fascist propaganda 
not only in such public institutions as the Casa Ital- 
iana at Columbia University, but also in the Italian- 
Catholic parochial organizations and schools. Children 
from these schools have gone to Italy at the invitation 
and expense of the government. Fortune for October 
and November, 1940, gives an excellent representative 
sample of this documented story, ‘‘War of Nerves.’’ 

(ce) This strain of active, organized fascism in 
America reached a new level in the political campaigns 
of 1940. In retrospect America has been ashamedly 
aware of a campaign such as the Smith-Hoover fight 
of 1928, or the Winrod (Kansas) campaign for the 
United States Senate in 1938. But in 1940 five states 


(among others), New York, Michigan, Montana, Cali- 
fornia and Oregon, witnessed well-oiled campaigns by 
political aspirants on platforms which beyond reason- 
able doubt could be called fascist. Fortunately these 
candidates were almost uniformly defeated—but that 
they had to be defeated is the issue. Incidentally, 
they all ran on either the Democratic or Republican 
tickets. 

4. Foreign Policy and Fascism. America has em- 
barked on a foreign policy having anti-fascism as its 
declared purpose. It is of course a truism to say that 
no matter how noble the declaration it is necessary to 
work in practice for this purpose, and in carrying it 
out, avoid the dangers of fascism at home. There are 
in America many individuals and organized societies 
who hold that the danger of fascism at home is directly 
proportional to America’s involvement in the anti- 
fascist struggle abroad. They therefore oppose all 
steps which to them seem to accelerate our involve- 
ment. These groups are made up of some sincere 
isolationists and pacifists, liberals and socialists. They 
are convinced that the way to fight fascism is to keep 
out of war and extend democracy at home. 

I believe these people to be grievously mistaken 
but the issue is of a different kind. For there is no 
doubt that all Nazi, fascist, Stalinist agents and 
fellow-travelers in America, including .all mentioned 
in this article and their epigones, are expounding a 
brand of isolationism for totalitarian, not for demo- 
eratic, reasons. They are carrying out the fascist 
Fifth Column trick. They should be exposed on the 
basis of record and fact—not by name-calling. It is 
dangerous and fallacious for sincere opponents to 
indulge in any variety of name-calling. Sincere anti- 
fascists, regardless of their interpretation of foreign 
policy, ean jointly oppose fascism, Naziism and Stalin- 
ism at home, can severally condemn a Wheeler for 
his attempt to bolster an argument by dishonest use 
of anti-Semitism and also condemn a Jay Franklin 
for his shocking willingness to buy off a peace with 
Mussolini’s fascist Italy. Any other course aids native 
fascism. 

To what conclusions do we come after this rapid 
survey? America is not fascist. There exist however 
organized as well as latent potentialities for a fascist 
movement in America. There are a number of frus- 
trations, individual and social, in the cultural pat- 
tern of America which characteristically express them- 
selves in aggression against labor and liberalism, 
against the Jews, Catholics, Negroes, Orientals and 
foreign-born. Some of these movements are crackpot. 
Others are serious, highly placed attacks on the demo- 
eratie practice and morale of the entire people. Most 
of these attacks fall in with, but do not necessarily 
stem from, the fascist propaganda pattern so tragi- 
cally evidenced abroad. 

At the moment the best antidote for native fascism 
is exposure. We now have a sufficient number of yard- 
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sticks by which to test this new seourge of civilized 
society. Inevitably mistakes will be made, but as 
educators and students our task is to examine afresh 
each significant piece of evidence, to determine its 
place in the scheme of theory and practice and then 
to defend or attack with utmost public vigor. This 
is neither a high-sounding nor glory-bringing assign- 


ment but in our devotion to full aemocracy for all 
everywhere, in our unalterable opposition to totalitar- 
ianism of any kind anywhere, we can perform this 
task in needful measure. Democracy can be won in 
ways which will not subvert democracy ; fascism can 
be defeated in ways which will not breed fascism. 
Ours is the double task. 


Communism in the American 


Labor Movement 


Joel Seidman 


EVER SINCE the formation of the communist 
movement of the United States in 1919, the trade 
unions have constituted one of its primary fields of 
interest. If it could win influence in these mass 
organizations of workers and lead the day-to-day 
struggles, the Communist Party has reasoned, the 
workers would be the more ready and willing to 
accept communist leadership in political matters as 
well. For a movement claiming to represent the 
vanguard of the working class, this orientation 
toward the trade unions was necessary. 

The communists long saw the road to power, more- 
over, not in the winning of political elections, in 
which they participated primarily for propagan- 
distic purposes, but in mass uprisings of the working 
elass, in which strikes would play a major role. 
The Eighth Convention of the Communist Party of 
the USA, meeting as late as April, 1934, advocated 
the revolutionary way out of the crisis, which “be- 
gins with the fight for unemployment insurance, 
against wage cuts, for wage increases, for relief to 
the farmers, through demonstrations, strikes, gen- 
eral strikes, leading up to the seizure of power.” 
For the communist movement, therefore, the trade 
unions were far more important than the “trans- 
mission belts” through which their message was 
carried to groups in their various “front” organiza- 
tions; the trade unions were the most strategically 
placed organizations of masses of workers, and the 
success of the Communist Party depended even more 
upon its influence in the unions than upon the size 
of its vote in popular elections. 

Communist activities in the United States, as in 
other countries of the world, have been directed 
by the Communist International, formed in 1919 in 
Moscow; trade union work has been coordinated 
through the subsidiary Red International of Labor 
Unions, formed the following year. Through these 
two organizations, both dominated by the heads of 
the communist movement in Russia, the activities 
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of the various communist parties throughout the 
world, in the trade unions as in other fields, have 
been directed. 

In the United States the earliest communist instru- 
ment for trade-union work was the Trade Union 
“ducational League, which had been founded by 
William Z. Foster. Beginning in 1921 and 1922 the 
Trade Union Educational League, which became the 
American affiliate of the Red International of Labor 
Unions, entered upon a vigorous effort to win influ- 
ence in American unions. Besides communists and 
fellow-travelers, the League recruited independent 
radicals and workers who agreed with its industrial 
program, without sharing its political views. The 
League enjoyed its greatest success in the needle 
trades in New York City, due to the chaotie condi- 
tion of those industries and the sympathy for the 
Soviet Union of large numbers of Russian-born 
workers. The carpenters, the miners and the ma 
chinists were among the other union groups in 
which the Trade Union Educational League for a 
time wielded influence. Of the various unions in 
which the communists were influential in the 1920's, 
only in the ease of the furriers were they able to win 
control and consolidate their hold upon the organiza- 
tion. 

What success the Trade Union Educational League 
achieved was due in large measure to the organiza- 
tion of its members into cells or nuclei, through 
which they worked as disciplined units. The experi- 
ence of trade unions as of other mass organizations 
is that most members are rather inactive, making 
it relatively easy well- 
organized minority to assume control. Where abuses 
existed in the union administration or in the indus- 
try, moreover, the League often championed reforms 
that won for it a considerable following. Some of 
its partisans, elected to union office, proved them- 
selves able organizers or strike leaders, though 
others defeated their own purpose by too obviously 
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subordinating union interests to the political objec- 
tives of the communist movement. In some cases 
League members denied their affiliation with that 
organization as long as possible. In its clashes with 
more conservative union groups the League was 
unscrupulous in its choice of weapons; it resorted 
to slander and abuse, accusing its opponents of sell- 
ing out to the employers, of being crooks and stool- 
pigeons, autocrats and gangsters. 

The opponents of the Trade Union Educational 
League, for their part, fought back as vigorously, 
though they lacked the organization and discipline 
of the communist forces. Their favorite weapon 
was to declare the League a dual organization, mem- 
bership in which was thereupon prohibited by con- 
stitutional provision, with expulsion the penalty for 
disobedience. The League protested that it was a 
legitimate opposition group within unions; its 
opponents, denying -this, asserted that it was dom- 
inated by an outside political organization, which 
in turn was directed by a foreign power. 

When expulsions from the AFL unions put an end 
to this process of “boring from within,” the com- 
munists organized dual unions, industrial in form 
and frankly revolutionary in purpose. In 1928 the 
Red International of Labor Unions, recognizing that 
new tactics were called for in the United States, 
instructed the Trade Union Educational League to 
transform itself into an independent trade-union 
center. This action was taken the following year, 
when the League became the Trade Union Unity 
League. Those communists who opposed this policy 
of dual unionism were expelled for their “right 
deviation.” 

The AFL was now attacked far more bitterly 
than ever before, for strike-breaking, open fascism 
and numerous other errors and limitations. The duty 
of the communists and their sympathizers was now 
to build the affiliates of the Trade Union Unity 
League, which sought to win a foothold in American 
industry during the early depression years and 
which was more conspicuous for its energy and 
courage than for its sound judgment. Like the older 
and equally revolutionary IWW, the Trade Union 
Unity League fought many strikes but won few 
contracts. Few of the unions launched by the League 
in large number became more than paper organiza- 
tions. At the peak the League membership was prob- 
ably about 125,000, with its most stable unit fune- 
tioning in the fur industry. Through this period 
some communists were still sent into the despised 
reformist unions, sometimes because the League had 
no rival organization in that industry, sometimes 
as a tactic designed to weaken the AFL union by 
the familiar “boring from within” process, the in- 
tention being to split and destroy those organiza- 
tions that could not be captured. 

A series of events beginning in 1933 completely 
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transformed the communist movement, in both its 
political and trade-union aspects. When the National 
Industrial Recovery Act offered for the first time 
in some years a genuine organizing opportunity, it 
was the AFL that registered enormous gains, with 
the communist-led unions of the Trade Union Unity 
League making virtually no progress. Isolated from 
the main stream of the American labor movement, 
the communists recognized their defeat, disbanded 
their organizations and sent their members back into 
the AFL unions. This process, beginning in 1934 
and completed in 1935, found the communists at a 
low ebb in trade-union influence, with control over 
only one international union, the furriers, and with 
strength in other unions limited to scattered locals. 

This return to a policy of “boring from within” 
the American unions was in part a tactic forced on 
the communists by the defeat of their dual unions. 
In part, however, it was one manifestation of a fun- 
damental change in orientation of the world-wide 
communist movement, resulting from the rise to 
power of fascism in Germany. In 1935 the com- 
munists in the United States, as in other countries, 
ceased being revolutionary. Instead of seeking 
revolutionary upturns in capitalist democracies, they 
advocated a policy of collective security against 
fascist aggression, with the capitalist democracies 
and the Soviet Union presenting a united front. At 
the same time they sought within capitalist states 
to build a popular front of middle and working- 
class elements, committed to a program of peaceful 
and moderate reform instead of revolution. This 
popular front was to include even the socialists, long 
denounced as social-fascists, as the most treacherous 
enemies of the working class. 

For the following four years the communists rode 
the crest of the liberal wave in the United States, 
with their party membership increasing from less 
than 25,000 to more than 75,000. The New Deal, 
once denounced as fascism, was supported; the 
American League Against War and Fascism, later 
ealled the American League for Peace and Democ- 
racy, was the most important of a long chain of 
“front” organizations, enlisting well-meaning lib- 
erals who were unaware of communist domination. 
At just this period, moreover, the formation of the 
CIO gave the communists an opportunity to win 
trade-union influence, an opportunity of which they 
took the fullest advantage. 

The CIO was launched in the fall of 1935, follow- 
ing the refusal of the AFL to countenance the or- 
ganization of steel, automobile, rubber and other 
mass-production workers into industrial unions. In 
1936 and 1937 a wave of organization, led by the 
CIO, swept these and other industries, bringing 
hundreds of thousands of raw recruits into the labor 
movement. Organizers were sent out by the hun- 
dreds, with little time to examine carefully into 
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their background. As new groups were unionized 
these organizers won for themselves a strategic 
place, with wide popularity where they had obtained 
contracts embodying wage increases and other con- 
cessions. Because several fellow-travelers had posi- 
tions of influence at CIO headquarters, many com- 
munists were among the organizers thus sent out. 
In numerous new unions, moreover, it was relatively 
simple for a handful of communists, functioning as 
a disciplined unit, to be elected to office. Often the 
few radicals in a large, new organization were the 
only ones who knew how to conduct meetings, 
negotiate a trade agreement and otherwise manage 
a union. By the time the CIO heads recognized the 
danger, the communists had won control of or great 
influence in many of their new unions, both of 
white-collar and of factory workers. 

Since the Nazi-Soviet pact and the invasion of 
Finland, the communists of this country have been 
on the defensive, with their 
zone is their collective security position, 
and gone likewise is their popular front. Public 
opinion, vigorously opposed to Nazi aggression and 
strongly sympathetic to Britain, has been sharply 
eritical of the Soviet silent if perhaps unwilling 
partnership with Hitler, and of the communists of 
this country as the exponents here of Soviet policy. 
More than for any single act or policy, the American 


influence somewhat 
weakened. 


public became increasingly impatient with the Com- 


munist Party of the United States as it realized that 
that organization was but the reflection on Ameri- 
can soil of the foreign policy of the Soviet Union. 
The disaffiliation of the Communist Party from the 
Communist International in the fall of 1940 in no 
way changed the realities of the situation, the step 
being taken so that registration with the Depart- 
ment of Justice as a group under foreign control 
would not be necessary. 

Though the communists have lost ground since 
August, 1939, they still retain their control of many 
of the newer CIO national unions and of various 
locals in certain AFL unions. They keep their posi- 
tions of influence because they are well-disciplined 
and active, because they attend meetings regularly, 
accept responsibility, and work hard at the union 
tasks delegated to them. Others object to communist 
influence in unions, because the communists function 
through secret caucuses, because they are unscrupu- 
lous in their attacks on opponents, because they 
subordinate union interests to outside political 
considerations, because their policies in the last 
analysis are subject to control by a foreign power. 
It is therefore incumbent upon the non-communists 
to work as hard as the Party members, to organize 
as effectively, to attend union functions as diligently, 
to accept responsibility as willingly and to prove 
themselves better union members and better union 
leaders. 


The American Communist Party 


Thomas H. Wright 


THE FIRST and final allegiance of the American 
Communist Party is to the Soviet Union. When 
people join the Communist Party they accept the 
belief that the Soviet Union is the workers’ father- 
land, the hope of the future for the downtrodden 
masses of the world, and the ideal organization of 
society which they would strive to pattern after in 
establishing a Soviet America. Thus the political mo- 
tivation and practical philosophy of the American 
Communist Party is primarily derived from the Soviet 
Union. I do not think it important to discuss the 
question of whether the basic position of the Ameri- 
can Communist Party agrees with Marx or Lenin; 
these are questions of the purity of doctrine and be- 
long to the realm of political theology. But for 
American progressives, those men and women who 
are seeking to bring about democratic social change, it 
is important to know and decide that for all practical 
purposes the American Communist Party is engaged 
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at all times in an effort to carry out the foreign poli- 
cies of the government of the USSR. 

The organization of the Communist Party throws 
this into bold relief. The international connections 
of the American Communist Party are different from 
those of democratic groups organized on an inter- 
national scale. Why? Because the American Com- 
munist Party is a member of the Communist Inter. 
national and the dominating section of the Com- 
munist International is the Russian Communist Party, 
which in turn represents the government of a great 
world power, the.USSR. It follows logically that at 
no time could the American Communist Party hold 
an independent objective or act on its own. It is 
bound to follow the lines of action adopted and devel- 
oped by the USSR. If the Soviet Union is the work- 
ers’ fatherland, the hope of the world, then it follows 
that every communist, all over the world, owes his 
first loyalty and allegiance to it. 
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There is no point in documenting here the history 
of the struggles within the American Communist 
Party for control over it. Suffice it to say that what- 
ever the struggle, whether it was about ideas, tactics, 
slogans’ or organization activities the point of view 
held by Moscow always won. It should also be re- 
corded that the American progressive movement has 
been plagued and confused by the actions of the nu- 
merous splinter groups thrown off from the American 
Communist Party. 

But it so happens that, given the world we live in, 
the interests of the American people have no neéces- 
sary identity with the interests of the government of 
the USSR. A basic antagonism was bound to arise 
between the adherents of the American Communist 
Party and the American people when the interests 
of the people of the United States differed from the 
interests and policies of the USSR. And such a time 
has arrived. 

To illustrate this point our space allows us to use 
only one example: the fight against fascism. Before 
the war the American Communist Party took a self- 
assumed leadership in the fight against fascism. It 
eried up the value of democracy, adopted Lincoln 
as its American hero. It formed united fronts and 
people’s fronts to stop the extension of fascism. At 
this stage the objectives of the Communist Party and 
the people’s interest throughout the world appeared 
to be identical. It was during this period that large 
numbers of people joined the Communist Party or 
came under its influence. But this whole activity 
and it was activity in a big way—suddenly ceased. 
The Nazi-Soviet Pact changed the line of the Ameri- 
can Communist Party almost overnight or within a 
matter of days. There was a problem of communica- 
tion and understanding of what had taken place which 
slightly delayed the change of line. The actions of the 
American Communist Party at that time gave the 
last necessary assurance as to where the ‘‘ philosophy’’ 
of American communism had its origin. It was clearly 
demonstrated beyond all possibility of doubt that the 
program of tke Party and its activities were not dic- 
tated by any consideration of the interests of the 
American people, but solely and exclusively by the 
interests of the government of the Soviet Union. The 
undemocratic structure and methods of the Party 
stood fully exposed. It was shown that instead of 
being an organization growing from and giving ex- 
pression to the interests of the American people the 
American Communist Party is simply a vast regi- 
mented, subservient organ of the Russian government. 

In no sense can the American Communist Party 
be considered to have an American philosophy of 
democratic action. On every intellectual and political 
front it has tried to force its way into positions of 
power control. At all points it has attempted to use 
the control thus gained for objectives not determined 
by the aims and interests of the American progressive 
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movement, but for objectives dictated by the Com- 
munist International, which in turn owe their origin 
to the basic power politics of the USSR. The Party 
has appealed to democratic aims and ideals, has 
aroused and used humanitarian motivation, has seized 
upon both idealism and discontent to serve its ends. 
Among American liberals it has sueceeded in identi- 
fying its fight for power with the fight for peace and 
an expanding democracy. I say it has succeeded be- 
cause the American Communist Party had done this 
job so successfully that genuine and honest progressives 
hesitated to speak the truth concerning the activities 
of the Communist Party for fear of being called red- 
baiters. And the fact that the American Communist 
Party can clothe its present position on the war in 
the habiliments of a mobilization for peace, is one 
of the starkest bits of humor imaginable. It has like- 
wise deftly substituted anti-British Empire feeling, 
for which there is considerable basis in fact, for its 
former anti-Nazi feeling, thus confusing the major 


issue involved in the war. The American Com- 
munist Party would become a war party of holiest 
patriotism just as easily as it has become a ‘‘ peace 


party’’ if the policy of the USSR should change from 
its present position to one of overt resistance to fascism 
and Hitler. 

The American Communist Party has not only with- 
drawn from the fight against fascism but it is doing 
everything it can to sabotage that fight. The Party 
line undermines the struggle for progressive demoe- 
racy in America and elsewhere. The Communist 
Party in France did nothing toward creating or 
strengthening the struggle for democracy involved 
in the war. Together with the monopolists, they were 
defeatists—for different reasons of course. They saw 
the war with Germany as just another imperialist war; 
they adopted an attitude which helped to break down 
the morale of the fighting forces and the miiitant labor 
forces. No one should underestimate this significant 
fact: not one center of militant resistance on the part 
of the workers of France developed against the Nazi 
invaders. Something had happened to the French 
workers. The Communist Party by its analysis and 
agitation concerning the nature of the war had helped 
immobilize the articulate and militant leadership of 
the French working people. 

The Communist Party is now duplicating its record 
in Franee on a world scale by its continuous anti- 
war and peace-at-any-price agitation in Britain and 
America. Anybody familiar with the facts knows 
that peace now would leave the fascists in complete 
control of Continental Europe. It would mean a vie- 
tory for fascism that would greatly enhance its pres- 
tige and hasten the trend toward fascism in Britain 
and the United States. It would not relieve the Brit- 
ish and American people of the burden of war, be- 
cause it would simply mean a period of technical non- 
belligerence with continued preparations for war in 
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which Hitler, allowed time to organize the Continent, 
would have all the advantages. The Communist Party 
line thus coincides very nicely with the long-estab- 
lished Hitlerian technique of defeating his enemy by 
tricking him into peace. It also coincides with the 
position of the appeasement-minded reactionaries and 
big-business interests in Britain and America. 

Part and parcel of this so-called anti-war policy is the 
Communist Party’s completely negative position on 
national defense. Anybody who takes the stand now 
taken by the Communist Party on national defense, 
at this stage of the game, is either a well-meaning 
idealist or a demagogue. In view of its record it is 
hardly likely that the Communist Party is suffer- 
ing from idealism. By taking this line the Com- 
munist Party is putting the labor and progressive 
forces influenced by it in a completely vulnerable posi- 
tion where they can be attacked and destroyed for 
subverting and obstructing our national security. The 
Party is thus undermining and perhaps seriously 
jeopardizing labor and the progressive forces in the 
real struggle that is now being fought out on the 
question: What kind of 
to have and for what? 
program 


defense are we 
The practical result of this 
is to confuse and disillusion some of the 
most militant and democratic elements in our society. 
The American Communist Party finds itself in agree- 
ment on these issues with the most reactionary rightist 
forces in America. 

This identity of interest between the extreme left 
and the extreme right in American society grows daily 
more evident. And mark this: it will be a sad day if 
Americans underestimate the forces of this com- 
bination. The Communist Party, despite certain mem- 
bership losses early in the war, stands in a strong 
position in many of the most militant unions in 
America. Its greatest strength is centered in unions 
directly related to national defense. And it is like- 
wise true that during the past six years many of the 
most articulate forces in the trade-union movement 
and among youth and student groups have become 
members of the Communist Party or have been influ- 
enced by its thinking. These people joined the Com- 
munist Party because its fight against fascism ap- 
peared to be identical with the interests of progressive 
individuals. Once having joined the Party they be- 
came immersed in its discipline, dogmatism and fanat- 
ical zeal. Becoming submerged in discipline they have 
developed the same type of fanaticism and zeal for 
the changing positions of the Party no matter how 
contradictory these positions are to the program which 
attracted them in the beginning. These articulate 
people are still the persons who get elected to city 
central-trade-union bodies, to trade-union conventions 
and to youth and student conferences. They are also 
the persons who write and interpret the meaning of 


national 


| events in many strategic places. 


Since 1937 increasing numbers of progressive peo- 
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ple have found themselves continuously in opposition 
to communist methods in the trade unions. The rea- 
son for this needs no elaboration for anyone engaged 
in union work. The Communist Party has followed a 
rule-or-ruin policy. Its primary aim and tactie in 
the unions has been to get hold of power. It has 
used this power for political purposes at odds with 
the interests of union members. Its tactics have been 
those of machine 


bureaucratic control. 


consistently manipulation and 
No indigenous leadership was 
allowed to rise unless it joined the Communist Party. 
Where that did not happen every means was used to 
destroy the effectiveness of independent individuals. 
By these means the Party has helped very largely to 
prevent the growth of effective democracy in the trade 
unions. This same process has occurred in student 
groups and organizations where the Communist Party 
has worked. 

It is clear under these circumstances that the pro- 
gressive forces of America must oppose the Communist 
Party both on its program and as an organization. 
But progressives don’t want to line up with certain 
reactionaries in this fight. There is one simple, quick 
and progressive solution : labor and progressive groups 
must clean house in their own ranks and do it quickly 
and thoroughly. The control the Communist Party 
exercises over sections of the trade-union and youth 
movements is essentially built on a house of cards. 
It represents an organized minority who are thor- 
oughly aware of all the tricks of minority control 
over an unorganized majority. The mass rank and 
file of these organizations do not believe in the ob- 
jectives of the Communist Party nor will they hesi- 
tate to act to eliminate communist control once they 
are presented with a positive, constructive program 
which represents the interests of the majority and are 
offered a democratically-minded leadership uncon- 
trolled by factional interests. 

It simply means that in the democratic way the 
communists should be fought in all groups on the basis 
of the issues at stake, and that at every point demo- 
eratic practices and procedures must be strengthened 
and the machines and bureaucrats, communist or other- 
wise, wiped out. To accomplish these things there 
must be more frank and straight talk by progressive 
people. It would be criminal for us to hesitate to call 
a spade a spade. The Communist Party is advo- 
eating wrong policies and using wrong methods. It 
is up to progressive people to denounce them and de- 
nounce the Party as responsible for them. It is like- 
wise the duty of the progressives to offer constructive, 
positive and democratic programs of action and lead- 
ership. 

The record stands clear that the American Com- 
munist Party is neither American nor progressive. 
On its present line it is undermining the fight against 
fascism and the people’s struggle for a new demo- 
cratic order. 
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The Techniques of Communism 


Herbert Solow 


FOR MORE than twenty years the Communist Party 
of the United States subtitled itself ‘‘ American Sec- 
tion of the Third (Communist) International.’’ Re- 
cently it began to claim to have no international 
affiliation. This was also the claim of the Catalonian 
PSUC, the Stalinist Party which so loyally and openly 
served Moscow during the Spanish civil war. The 
truth is that the formal relation of Stalinist parties to 
the now vestigial Comintern is insignificant. What 
matters is that every Communist Party is ruled by 
the agents of the foreign division of the Soviet secret 
political police, the OGPU. And it is from this or- 
ganizational fact that the totalitarian nature of 
Stalinist technique flows. The sole Stalinist principle 
is the accretion of power. All else is technique. The 
essence of that technique is the rock on which the 
OGPU is built, the discipline of blood. 

For many reasons—if only, as in any tyrannical or 
totalitarian regime, pour encourager les autres— 
Stalin’s understrappers in Moscow are, from time to 
time, executed with or without fanfare. And the 
Stalinist dictum that ‘‘for punishment, four walls 
are three too many”’ is not confined to Soviet terri- 
tory. It was Karl Radek, long Stalin’s star jour- 
nalist, who declared ‘‘whoever has the slightest rift 
with the party may tomorrow be a traitor,’’ and 
warned ‘‘Trotskyites, semi-Trotskyites, quarter- 
Trotskyites and one-eighth Trotskyites,’’ every anti- 
Stalinist, in short, that ‘‘if they do not learn from 
our experience, they will pay for it with their heads,’’ 
not only in the Soviet Union, but also ‘‘in France, 
Spain and other countries.’’ In April, 1938, the 
Fretheit, New York Stalinist organ, declared that, in 
a bourgeois country ‘‘where betrayers of the prole- 
tariat are not sent for trial before the courts,’’ who- 
ever seriously crosses the party may expect ‘‘the unim- 
aginable power of the Cheka’’ to reach out to give 
him ‘‘a special dose.’’ At a Madison Square Garden 
meeting several years ago, Communist General-Sec- 
retary Earl Browder, recently convicted of an ad- 
mitted passport forgery, urged 20,000 followers to 
‘*the physical extermination’’ of party enemies. 

Ignoring the liquidation of thousands of Soviet citi- 
zens by the OGPU, here are a few cases in which the 
discipline of blood was applied outside the Soviet 
Union : 

1. The gang which conducted the machine-gun raid 
on the house of Leon Trotsky last May was, by his 
own admission, led by the Mexican painter, Com- 
munist Party member David A. Siqueiros, and in- 
cluded other Mexican and Spanish OGPU agents. And 
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the Stalinist who murdered Trotsky last August tray- 
eled on a passport taken from a Canadian by the 
OGPU in Spain. 

2. The man who led the gang which murdered the 
libertarian leader, Professor Camillo Berneri, in Bar- 
celona during the civil war, was led by American 
Communist Party member George Mink, alias Alfred 
Hertz, who was both a well-known New York water- 
front thug and a Soviet agent convicted of espionage 
in Copenhagen in 1934. 

3. The gang which murdered disgruntled OGPU- 
man Ignace Reiss in Switzerland five years ago was, 
as proven in a Swiss court, composed of OGPU agents 
who formerly worked with OGPU-Commander Walter 
Krivitsky himself recently mysteriously dead in 
Washington. 

4. The gang which was convicted of kidnapping the 
White Russian General Miller in Paris in 1937 was, as 
proven in a French court, composed of OGPU agents, 
and the boat on to which they took the General in 
Le Havre was a Soviet freighter. 

Let us consider in some detail one case of the Stalin- 
ist discipline of blood which shows that the technique 
has been naturalized in the United States. 

Four years ago Juliet Stuart Poyntz, one-time Bar- 
nard College teacher, vanished from her New York 
apartment. Her attorney and friends declared her 
disappearance involuntary. Poyntz had been a Soviet 
secret agent, recruiting other agents for espionage 
in Europe and associated with an important Soviet 
officer known as Gerald Mark Moren, now wanted by 
the American government as a passport forger. 
Shortly before she disappeared, she expressed dissatis- 
faction with Stalinists. Shortly after she disappeared, 
there sailed from New York harbor the Soviet 
freighter ‘‘Chelyuskinetz.’’ The Jewish Daily For- 
ward charged under an 8-column head that Shachno 
Epstein, Moscow correspondent of the Stalinist Daily 
Worker, then secretly in the United States on a false 
passport in the name of Stone, for using which he is 
now sought by the American government, organized 
a disciplinary kidnapping gang to silence Poyntz. 
The Forward has been neither sued nor threatened 
with suit for libel. Poyntz has never been seen again. 
Epstein is a fugitive in Moscow. 

After reciting these facts, what more need be said 
about technique? What Stalinists call ‘‘the supreme 
social sanction,’’ the discipline of blood, is employed 
whenever circumstances seem, in the judgment of the 
OGPU, to call for it. At other times, more moderate 
forms of violence may be used. Among them have 
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been the blows from blackjack or knife administered 
by plug-uglies of the late Arnold Rothstein, retained 
by the Stalinists to ‘‘discipline’’ fur-workers who op- 
posed Ben Gold’s leadership of the fur union. An- 
other is the rowdyism of Stalinist street gangs who 
have been identified scores of times as the disrupters 
of rival street-corner meetings. One more was the 
hoodlumism of a horde of Stalinists led by Daily 
Worker editor Clarence Hathaway (himself now miss- 
ing and perhaps a victim of the OGPU), who in 1934 
lent a hand to fascism by violently invading a labor 
meeting held in Madison Square Garden to protest the 
shooting by Schuschnigg of Austrian workers. An- 
other was the use by Stalinist delegates of fists at 
the leather union convention in New York. 

Another Stalinist technique, the judicial frame-up, 
is a commonplace in Moscow. Since they do not have 
state power in any region of this country, Stalinists 
cannot contrive their own judicial frame-ups, but 
they make use of those devised by others. A com- 
mittee of labor and liberal representatives has for 
several years been trying to liberate from a North 
Carolina prison farm Fred Beal, a strike-leader con- 
victed in 1929 of murder, on evidence so flimsy that 
the prosecutor, when he became governor, felt com- 
pelled to reduce Beal’s term. Because Beal, an ex- 
communist, had criticized Stalinism here and in Mos- 
cow, the Stalinists openly oppose his liberation and 
denounce the Beal Committee. The case of Caroline 
Decker, still a leading Stalinist in California, was 
similar. She spent six months in jail on a charge of 
criminal syndicalism which was later dismissed. She 
eriticized the party leadership, was denounced and 
was denied available Stalinist bail money. Because, 
she wrote, ‘‘The District Committee has definite rea- 
sons for not getting me out, the fact that I accused 
them of criminal neglect of the agricultural workers’ 
In fascist countries, the OGPU has deliv- 
ered dissenters to the fascist police, as in the well- 


interests. ’’ 


se 


deviators,’”’ 
and in the case of Richard Krebs, who writes under 


known case of two Hungarian party 


the name of Jan Valtin. 

Sometimes the technique of Stalinism is even milder. 
The threat is neither against the life nor the liberty 
of an opponent, but against his livelihood. In unions 
and unemployed organizations, Stalinists have ex- 
pelled critics with resulting blacklisting and danger 
of starvation. Anti-Stalinist unemployed have found 
it difficult to get and hold WPA or other government 
assignments where Stalinists had agents in the ad- 
ministration. The New York Red Pen regularly de- 
nounced anti-Stalinists on the New York Federal 
Writers Project, while a Stalinist-ruled executive of 
a Workers Alliance local cited a man for expulsion 
because he had written for a socialist paper. When 
John Dos Passos began to criticize Stalinism, party- 
controlled bookstores ceased to push his novels. Dr. 
William Carlos Williams and other writers were told 
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that if they published in Partisan Review, an anti- 
Stalinist literary magazine, they could never publish 
in the many organs controlled by Stalinists. Several 
years ago the Stalinist New Masses successfully served 
on the Nation’s editors a demand that it eliminate 
reviewers who told unpleasant truths about Stalinist 
books. Max Eastman’s newsreel movie of the Soviet 
revolution was a Broadway success, but Eastman had 
no luck with little theaters outside New York be- 
cause, according to the managers, they feared a Soviet 
blacklist and the loss of then popular Soviet films. 
Because they failed in an attempt to control it, Stal- 
inist makers of documentary movies a year ago an- 
nounced a boycott against the American Film Center, 
promoter of educational and other non-theatrical films. 

All such measures, of course, are directed only 
against particularly dangerous enemies. The run- 
of-the-mill critic is treated more mildly. A whisper- 
ing campaign may be started against him. Franz 
Boas is a ‘‘grand old man,’’ but John Dewey, who has 
criticized the Stalinists, is characterized as ‘‘senile.’’ 
When the Stalinists were for ‘‘collective security’’ 
and Charles A. Beard was anti-Big Navy, they called 
him a Japanese agent. When one novelist broke 
relations with the Stalinists, the Daily Worker, which 
earlier praised him noisily, charged him with having, 
by his ‘‘reptilian personality,’’ driven his wife to 
suicide. Legion, of course, are those opponents who 
have been accused of taking bribes from dark forces, 
of ‘‘gangsterism of the pen,’’ of degeneracy, of prof- 
ligacy, of theft, of ‘‘incurable egotism,’’ of coward- 
ice, ete., ete., ad infinitum et ad nauseum. All that 
is technique, too. Supported by the discipline of 
blood and the discipline of hardship, is the discipline 
of slander and libel. 

It seems hardly worth while, after all this, to dis- 
cuss such techniques as falsification, misrepresenta- 
tion, packing meetings, stuffing ballot boxes, entering 
agreements only to-break them, utilizing ringers, 
plants, stooges, innocent fronts, spies, eavesdroppers, 
paid agents, secret caucuses and the rest of the ar- 
senal of politics familiar to anybody who has ever 
tried to buck a club-house gang in one of the more 
corrupt American municipalities or who has read 
Frank Kent’s The Great Game of Politics. As for 
programs, platforms, resolutions, slogans—they are 
put out only for geese, to be altered or inverted, dis- 
carded or restored, as occasion may seem to demand, 
and with no regard for principle. 

The agents of the OGPU, men sent out from Mos- 
cow with authority to apply, where necessary in their 
judgment, the discipline of blood, are what Stalinists 
call the ‘‘ecadres’’ of their party. They lead, com- 
mand, temper and harden those closest to them, the 
Kremlin’s important American functionaries, who in 
turn harden pettier job-holders and fanatical devotees, 
who in turn harden a deluded rank-and-file. And it is 
the latter who, tempered by the disciplines of blood, 
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hardship and the vile word, experienced directly or ob- 
served in their effect on others, discipline waverers 
near the party, next to innocent bystanders who voice a 
critical word, and finally, in supreme degree, to mili- 
tant antagonists who attack the party head-on. 
From one discipline to another there is no gap. 
The mildest inevitably leads, in principle, by gradual 
steps to the most dire. If blood is not more often 
let, it is not for lack of will to let it, but for rea- 
sons of tactical caution or technical under-equipment. 


The Techniques of 
Aurel Kolnai 


THE TECHNIQUES used by fascism to conquer and 
to keep political power reveal one basic feature as 
distinct from the political strategy and propaganda 
of most other movements. It is this: Power as such 
is awarded a thematic importance lacking in the 
philosophies of other parties. Fascism strives for 
power, not in order to ensure by its means the realiza- 
tion of certain definite material aims, but in order to 
build up a system of ‘‘total,’’ unlimited power beyond 
any restraints imposed by moral, legal or religious 
values, by a consideration for individuality or pri- 
vacy, by national frontiers, or even (subject to cer- 
tain requirements of practical expediency) by utili- 
tarian points of view. Unlike communism, fascism 
is not primarily inspired by a vision—be it howsoever 
distorted and pernicious—of social justice, economic 
equality or material happiness. Unlike the older 
brands of monarchical absolutism and militaristic 
power policy, fascism is not mitigated by aristocratic 
traditions or the counterweights of a conservative 
civilization ; its claim to power, by no means restricted 
to the sphere of statecraft proper, pervades the en- 
tirety of life in a systematic, comprehensive and mono- 
maniae fashion. 

Hence the stupendous manifoldness and variability, 
the self-contradictory glibness, the unparalleled ruth- 
lessness and uneconscionableness of fascist propa- 
ganda, which have been sorely misunderstood by 
many critics of fascism. It is not so that fascism 
shamelessly ‘‘promises everybody everything’’ and 
succeeds in beguiling great masses of people because 
they are ‘‘stupid,’’ ‘‘uneducated,’’ ‘‘ pauperized’’ and 
‘‘humsliated.’’ Propaganda in this crude sense is a 
myth; it does not exist or as far as it does, it can 
achieve no success. Fascist propaganda is something 
thoroughly different: it is closely codrdinated to the 
organization of a devoted and efficient party appara- 
tus, the creation and wielding of military might, the 
capturing of key positions in the social machinery, 
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Those who have engaged in parlor polemics with indis- 
ereet Stalinists have often heard the insult, ‘‘you 
reactionary rat,’’ followed by the suspended sentence 
of liquidation, ‘‘In a communist society, you would be 
shot.’’ That is the essence of Stalinist technique, and 
all else is the restraint of a hostile society. Who does 
not understand this, does not understand Stalinism, 

One can as safely misunderstand the fascism to 
which it is allied not only in general policy but by 
all the stigmata of its technique. 


Fascism 


the isolation, disintegration and elimination of such 
inimical forces or groups as might prove specifically 
hampering in a given phase of the campaign. In 
regard to its contents, propaganda is not being all 
the time indiscriminately hurled at the ‘‘masses’’ but 
adapted, concentrated, modified, suspended with keen 
accuracy according to the necessities and opportuni- 
ties of the moment. That propaganda, though abso- 
lutely immoral—immoralism being the very soul of 
Though 
fascism breaks many of its detail promises and does 
make use of a great deal of elaborate humbug, many 
of the things it bade fair have come true; nor do 
the petty detailed promises and bribes carry the really 
decisive accent or represent the innermost essence of 
the fascist message. As often as not, the dupes of 
fascism fail to resent the unfulfilled promise as 
strongly as we might expect it; or again, often people 
rationally disbelieve the fascist mirage and yet trust 
it in a deeper sense—and possibly rise to the bait in 
spite of their actual doubt. For the primary vow, the 
essential and truly serious pledge of fascism is the 
erection of a flawlessly total system of power which 
could secure any material aim it chose to, with su- 


fascism itself—is not absolutely dishonest. 


preme efficiency, swiftness and lack of restraint or 
inhibition; and that vow is incontestably sincere, 
that pledge is meant with deadly earnestness. In that 
sense of the term, there is something reliable about 
fascist propaganda. Dimly or distinctly, people are 
aware that to curry favor with the fascist power 
may indeed profit them, while to interfere with its 
designs is likely to spell their destruction at the hands 
of the strongest tyranny within human remembering. 
In a word, if threat and terror are the paramount 
weapons of fascism, the very seriousness and uni- 
versality of the menace are calculated to enforce a 
kind of moral respect, and certainly carry with them 
an element of temptation and seduction. As I have 
to count with the ruthlessness and omnipotence of 
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these rulers or rulers to come, so have others; the 
terror which oppresses me may also operate in my 
favor ; owing to the fact that it also oppresses others 
and practically everybody, conforming to its semi- 
divine engineers will provide me with a certain par- 
ticipation in boundless and creative power. On such 
a kind of basic temptation are. grafted all sorts of 
bribes, boons, flatteries, utilitarian and emotional drib- 
lets—very frequently, taken in themselves, deceptive 
in nature. 

The thematic self-emphasis of fascist power is im- 
plemented by a nihilistic warfare against every social 
focus of power which is actually or potentially anti- 
fascist, even though it be politically neutral or suffused 
with quasi-fascist ideologies, but reluctant to subordi- 
nation towards the one authentic fascist system of 
power. That warfare waged against every rival or 
impeding element in social organization is not con- 
fined to terror, defamation, calumny, persecution or 
outright ideological polemics. Of equal importance 
are confusion, inner disintegration and paralyzation, 
the obscuring of issues, the spreading of doubt. Par- 
ticularly in the victim countries, on the secondary 
battlegrounds of fascism, the role assigned to vicarious 
propaganda in the service of fascist ascendancy 
equals, if it does not exceed, the part played by di- 
rect, concentrated, true-to-type fascist persuasion. 

One of the fascist techniques applied to making 
the adversary powerless consists in persuading people 
that he ts powerless (and therefore untrustworthy as 
a political entity); nay, that he is essentially in- 
eapable of wielding and maintaining power: that he 
does not really seek for power and, in general, does 
not really want what he seems to want; that he does 
not genuinely want anything. Nobody except the 
fascist leadership is endowed with will-power, or 
rather, with a clear knowledge of the aim towards 
which his will is directed. Though democracy is a 
foul thing in itself, the alleged democrats do not 
even really want democracy: they want to fatten 
their business profits, to secure imperialistic gains, to 
avoid hardships, to capitalize on the gullibility of 
befogged workers, to enjoy the privileges vested in 
“‘Masonic’’ or other ‘‘cliques,’’ or in an established 
officialdom placed beyond the range of any real popu- 
lar control. Indirect fascist propaganda often as- 
sumes the guise of a not merely popular but actually 
democratic and liberal appeal: thus the men who 
strive to make democracy efficient and disciplined are 
accused of betraying the principles of democracy ; 
those who advocate military resistance to fascist en- 
slavement are denounced as war-mongers, militarists 
and enemies of individual rights. Democracy is con- 
temptible; but it is also impossible, bound for suicide. 
All the existing nihilistic trends and degeneracies in 
modern liberal civilization, the difficulties inherent 
in the dialectics of democracy, the pacifistie excesses, 
distortions and fixations in the naturally peaceful 
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temper of decent civilized folks, are at the same time 
exposed, exploited and abetted by the technicians ol 
fascist world conquest. Fascism needs a resolute, fa- 
natical, brutal gang of conspirators to form the ‘‘inner 
cirele,’’ the active core of its movement; it needs, of 
course, a fluctuating army of looser sympathizers and 
auxiliaries; it equally needs, however, a state of 
consciousness among the remaining masses which can 
be put in the terms that there is no such thing as an 
alternative to fascist power. 

It is self-evident that while the formation of the 
convinced and active leader group is a matter of su- 
preme importance in the primary and hegemonic 
centers of fascism—which has become tantamount to 
saying in the sphere of Germandom—in the second- 
ary or victim nations the emphasis should shift onto 
the fostering of fight-shunning resignation and inert 
submissiveness towards the fascist overlords. For 
fascism is a world phenomenon, not in the sense of a 
ubiquitous social tendency but in the sense of a con- 
erete and centralized system of world power; there 
is no such thing as an analogous fascist nationalism 
opposed to German Naziism; and there is only a con- 
ceptual, not a real distinction between world fascism 
and despotic Pan-Germanism. That is why present- 
day German nationalism, intended by its designers to 
evade the menace of similar but foreign counter- 
nationalisms placed on an equal footing with it, is 
implemented with the powerful mechanism of the 
Germanic racial creed: the German is not merely sup- 
posed to be fervently devoted to the greatness and 
power of his nation (just as a non-German might be 
in regard to his nation), he is supposed to be intrin- 
sically and uniquely superior—of superior stuff and 
essence, as it were—to human communities of other 
racial compositions, to other peoples. This does not 
mean that in the fascist indoctrination of countries 
other than Germany or its direct fascist vassals such 
as Italy, the nationalist stimulus is left unused. Far 
from it. One example among many: today anti-Brit- 
ish nationalist affects are diligently encouraged by 
fascist propaganda both in France and in the United 
States; while tomorrow, should Britain fall and sink 
to the status of a Nazi dependency, anti-American 
nationalist sentiment would be nurtured there not less 
studiously. (Lack of space prevents us from more 
than mentioning the consistent cultivation of the anti- 
Jewish bias, a most important and symbolic constant 
in fascist strategy.) But in the victim peoples, in 
what is meant to be the faith of the conquered, nation- 
alism can be no more than a contingent, limited, inter- 
changeable factor, always subject to the superior re- 
quirements of the one central fascist imperialism. 
Thus French fascism has been leaning heavily on the 
spineless craving in the French youth for what is 
ealled a ‘‘unification of Europe’’—a demand originat- 
ing unmistakably in liberal and socialist trends of 
thought. On the other hand, the pacifist feature is 
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not wholly absent even in Nazi home propaganda. 
Not a few among the less sophisticated Germans be- 
lieve that the present war is an evil conjured up by 
Jewish. profiteers and arch enemies of the Germanic 
race, aided in their sinister schemings by even gentile 
munition-makers in Britain and America. The 
phraseology of ‘‘vital space’’ itself has a certain 
pacifistic connotation: German world ascendancy is 
presented, not as a conquest animated by hatred of 
alien races and the desire to loot them, but as a sublime 
process of nature leading up to an ultimately har- 
monic order of the world with the best people as 
rulers, the second best as vice-rulers, the inferior as 
slaves, and wayward trouble-makers exterminated or 
locked-up—everything in its proper and predestined 
place. On the whole, fascism and pacifism agree in 
the basic alternative that man must be either a cruel, 
cunning, self-deifying bully or a meek weakling inca- 
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pable of self-assertion; these two roles are assigned 
respectively to the masters and the slaves in the fascist 
world system, with a seale of intermediary positions, 

It cannot be stressed sufficiently that the gamut 
of fascist seduction is by no means confined to ‘‘mass 
demagogy’’ on the level of ‘‘low instinet’’; this com- 
placent way of critical appreciation has proved the 
source of many defects in democratic counter-propa- 
ganda. On the contrary, fascist propaganda, a totali- 
tarian instrument of Satanistic philosophy rather 
than a mere vulgar trick of voracious ruffians, has 
pursued with great care the task of persuading or 
neutralizing intellectuals even of a high mental stat- 
ure, sometimes by means of subtle argument, elaborate 
sophistry, and playing on quasi-sublime moods. Like 
all great moral evil, fascism thrives on the perver- 
sion of the mind rather than on the mere animal 
susceptibility of the flesh. 


The Techniques of Democracy 
As Related to Education 


Ordway Tead 


THE TECHNIQUES of democracy grow out of the 
purposes of democracy. And those purposes have to 
do with people and their total good as ends in them- 
selves and not as means to ends which are abstrac- 
tions. 

Not every. technique utilized in shared associated 
efforts for the common good of individuals is neces- 
sarily unique and exclusive to democratic uses. It has 
to be recognized that instruments, procedures and 
devices may to some degree be used to gain a variety 
of ends. No consideration of techniques can there- 
fore be dissociated from the quality of the spirit and 
aim controlling in the conduct of those who participate 
in a given enterprise, project or organization. Tech- 
niques to be democratic have to be so used that in the 
process of use they conserve and enhance the good 
of the individuals as those involved define that good 
and test it in the long look. 

Note the two factors here. One is that the partici- 
pants‘are the judge; and the other is that the stand- 
ards they invoke may not democratically be super- 
ficial and trivial standards which have not stood the 
test of time under the exigencies of cumulative expe- 
rience. Somehow a reconciliation has to be achieved 
operationally between long-time goals which test out 
as valid, and the immediate experiences of struggling 
toward them which prove satisfying in the process. 
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For, after all, it is only the immediate process which 
is now controllable and now being endured. Long 
time goods or goals may and unquestionably should 
hearten us today and sustain our faith. In short, 
democracy to be good—as technique and as aspiration 
—has to satisfy. Only as both aspects of experience 
give corroborative sanction has a safe way been found. 
In practice, satisfactions seem to accrue to members 
(or followers) when there are beloved leaders who 
are persuasive of and guides in a project made appeal- 
ing to the followers, more than when some specific 
techniques are guaranteed to be present. Ideally, 
both conditions would be met; the leadership would 
be highminded and the techniques would clearly con- 
tribute to good ends. 

Again, techniques of democracy are not easy to 
propose or to appraise if advance agreement has not 
occurred between two divergent views of democracy as 
related to some accepted conception of human nature. 
Democracy—to sum up much in what I trust will be 
connotative phrases—can be viewed as that unfor- 
tunately necessary collaborative effort ‘‘which gov- 
erns least.’’ It then assumes that personal fulfillment 
comes in individualized and atomistic conduct in which 
people are being let alone to pursue personal ends 
which will somehow also be socially good. Or democ- 
racy may assume a conception of human nature as 
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itself a social product. As such it achieves fulfillment 
only in social expression and relations which supply 
a continuously reciprocal and reciprocating interplay 
of persons to achieve those conditions of association 
under which alone personality can develop in any 
responsible, rich and meaningful way. Democracy 
ean thus assume a community—inclusive, indispens- 
able, regardful of the conditions which minister to 
personal integrity, in short, ‘‘beloved’’ in the sense 
of requiring the devotion of persons if the good of 
persons is to be advanced. This latter view of social 
democracy as against the older individualistic demoe- 
racy is the one here assumed. 

If, then, the central core of democratic action has 
to do with persons in essential association for personal 
ends in community, there are required certain basic 
conditions which need stating. These have in recent 
years either been taken for granted and therefore 
ignored; or they have been forgotten and their ab- 
sence has therefore yielded breakdowns in the demo- 
eratic process which have illogically led to a loss of 
faith in democracy itself. 

The first affirmations about techniques of democracy 
have thus paradoxically to be negative. Out of re- 
cent experience, we are prepared to emphasize that 
no techniques of democracy will work unless: 

1. Each person who shares in reaching associated 
decisions does so after hearing the evidence and mak- 
ing his own independent judgment— in short, no other 
organization dictates the vote of members of the 
specific body in question. 

2. All persons have aecess as fully as is humanly 
practicable to all the evidence relevant to intelligent 
decisions. 

3. All persons involved are substantially agreed as 
to the purpose of the body and are more interested 
to realize it than they are to obstruct it. 

4. Those involved are mindful to conserve the good 
of persons in and through the processes of operation 
no less than to work for some ultimate goal. 

5. Those members of the body who may as a minor- 
ity disagree with purposes and practices are re- 
spected and protected in such disagreement—but only 
up to a point where this disagreement takes the form 
of direct efforts to destroy the chance for free dis- 
cussion and free personal judgment, to repress evi- 
dence and in general to destroy democratic pro- 
cedures. 

6. There is sufficient economic equality among the 
members of the body so that handicaps of insecurity, 
insufficiency or lack of status do not place certain 
members or groups at a permanent disadvantage in 
sharing in the determination of purpose or procedure. 

Democracy is not the less valuable because we 
acknowledge that it works best where it is sponsored 
and conducted by intentional, enthusiastic and con- 
vinced democrats—that is, by those who accept a view 
of human nature which finds that trust in people 
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and in their capacity for peaceful, non-violent or- 
dering of their common affairs, is a trust that in 
the long look will not be betrayed. 

And it is not the less valid because, in order to 
survive, it has to establish and preserve certain con- 
ditions essential to the survival and integrity of dy- 
namic social groups. 

Out of recent experience in all kinds of agencies 
we know certain techniques and approaches to pro- 
cedure which seem virtually indispensable to the 
securing of democratic processes and democratic ends. 
The rule of reason and ordinary common sense have 
manifestly to be applied to their use. With these 
saving aids the following developments of democratic 
expression and functioning will not safely be ignored 
in the conduct of an educational enterprise: 

1. Identify the limits of the body, organization or 
constituency. It is important to know clearly and 
definitely who does or should belong. 

2. Given the defined constituency, there are clearly 
definable differences of outlook on basie policy which 
it will be wholesome to distinguish during delibera- 
tions and to represent formally in all deliberations 
looking to agreed policies. This is a deeper and more 
inelusive view than the usual ‘‘collective bargaining.’’ 
Over and beyond the necessary group negotiation it 
embraces group-sharing in functional coordination 
and collaboration. One aspect of the truth is that 
administrators vis-a-vis the rest of the organization 
will usually be found to have special points of view. 
Also workers with widely different training and re- 
quired skills usually look on matters differently. In 
a school system, the parents, taxpayers, school officials 
are by no means all of the parties interested which 
need identification and voice. The differences of view 
that are practically important here are those growing 
out of functional, operative differences, not those of 
a personal character nor necessarily critical of basic 
aims. 

The whole case for specific, representative, group- 
sharing in policy formation by all affected parties at 
interest is not a theoretic counsel. It is a dictate of 
abundant experience to the effect that people are 
positively implicated emotionally and intellectually 
(a purely rhetorical dichotomy) only when and where 
they have been exposed to the experience of solving 
the given problem within their own minds and of find- 
ing that agreement on the going policy is the way 
which commends itself to them as forwarding what 
they wish to contribute. 

3. Purposes, policies and procedures of a major 
character are most effectively considered, adopted, 
interpreted, criticized and revised when formal pro- 
cedures of representative conference are being ex- 
plicitly employed at specified intervals. 

4. Such representative conferences should be com- 
posed of uninstructed delegates of the major func- 
tional interests involved. 
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5. Leadership in all such relationships, including 
the conferences themselves, has to be a positive force 
of sustained vigor and solicitous teaching emphasis. 
Among other things, the leader will be responsible 
for full presentation of facts, systematic effort 
directed toward achieving agreement, and responsible 
allocation of authority for oversight of operations as 
agreed to. 

At the point of execution and of administrative 
direction of what has been agreed upon as the thing 
to do, a number of further conclusions are to be 
proffered as desirable to the advancing of democratic 
techniques. 

First is the principle that while advance agree- 
ment on many issues rightfully grows out of repre- 
sentative conference, the executive supervision of im- 
plementing the carrying out of the decision should 
be the act of one person to whom adequate responsi- 
bility and authority have been delegated. Policy de- 
termination and policy execution are functionally 
separable although in practice the legislative and 
executive functionaries may even be the same person 
or the tasks of each may interpenetrate to some degree. 
If this takes place, however, and executives are en- 
croaching upon policy-making decisions, the corrective 
is ready at hand. Where members object to the ways 
in which implementation is taking place, where they 
have suggestions for improvement, where the executive 
himself is to be periodically reappraised for total fit- 
ness—all of these are proper matters for considera- 
tion in the representative conference. But within 
these limits executives must be given generous latitude 
and seope for getting the job done. 

In other words, the executive’s powers of direction 
must be broad enough so that he has enough author- 
ity over enough details to deliver properly on the 
job assigned him. This is at first a problem of job 
definition and clear statements of relative authority 
and responsibility. And it is important that those 
necessarily being directed understand that there is 
nothing undemocratic about “taking orders” or 
being guided by polite requests, if they have the 
chance to complain effectively when complaint seems 
necessary. The wiser way to view this matter is 
to say that the position dictates the conduct on the 
biological analogy that “behavior is a function of 
structure.” Or the matter may be presented in the 
following way: command and direction are not per- 
sonal; they are situational. The good democrat in 
a position of authority will unquestionably conduct 
himself more considerately and with more sensitive 
awareness of persons than the indifferent democrat. 
But clear-cut lines of directive responsibilities there 
do have to be. And the decisive role of the executive 
has to be clearly accepted by all while operations 
go forward. Again, if the administrator understands 
the leadership aspects of his role, his constructive con- 
tributions at all points will be so obvious that any 


suggestion of order giving has largely given way to 
one of wise counseling. 

A third leaf out of the book of experience in 
organizations is that there seem to be distinct limits 
upon the effectiveness of “pure democracy,” so- 
called, when a group elects its own leader. When 
such groups are to do work which has to be rigor- 
ously expedited as to quantity and quality and the 
supervision is of a face-to-face character, the group- 
elected executives (foreman, department head, 
bureau chief, etc.) may be at a real disadvantage. 
Certainly it requires an executive of singularly dis- 
interested skill to rise above the pressures which 
play upon him in a situation like this, and doubly 
so if he has to stand for periodic reelection. In many 
eases truly democratic operation seems to have been 
had where the group as a whole has only had the 
right affirmatively to approve the appointment before 
finally made. And the reverse process has tested 
values where the membership is responsible, loyal 
and well-led, namely, the election of the department 
head by the members but subject to confirmation by 
the head executive. 

My conclusions are that the techniques of democ- 
racy are of crucial importance. Their invention and 
application are stjll experimental. 

Much depends on the spirit with which they are 
worked—both by administrator and by members. 
No technique is good enough wholly to surmount the 
opposition, obstruction and ill will of an organized 
minority or of an unconvinced and autocratic ex- 
ecutive. 

And every technique will fail or falter without 
conference, full facts, representation of interested 
groups and operation under democratically pur- 
posed leaders. 

The threadbare cliché about democracy not work- 
ing because it hasn’t been tried is true of the control 
and conduct of education. What is urgently needed, 
therefore, in the educational world is the intention, 
the thoughtful concern and the persistent, patient 
practice of educators themselves. 
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OUT OF THE NIGHT, by Jan Valtin. New York: Alli- 
ance Book Corporation 1941. 841 pages. $3.50. 

Over a year ago Ben Gitlow, a former leader and one of 
the founders of the American Communist Party, published 
an extensive autobiography entitled 7 Confess. It was an 
intimate document on the activities of the party; but the 
book caused no stir. This was easy to explain. The author 
had left the movement over ten years ago—at a time when 
communist influence did not extend beyond what is usually 
called the “lunatic fringe” of the labor movement—when 
there was no CIO, no “transmission belts,” no “innocent 
clubs,” no “left-wing” labor parties, and when the member- 
ship was made up mostly of immigrants. 

In marked contrast to Gitlow’s failure to find an audience 
stands the unprecedented success of Jan Valtin’s Out of the 
Night—a book written substantially on a similar subject. The 
damage which it is doing to the further spread of communism 
can be measured by the unconcealed rage which its publica- 
tion has aroused in the ranks of the leading “comrades.” 

It would be wrong to attribute the success of Valtin’s book 
to its greater literary merits—even if one were to grant 
that it was better written than that of his fellow ex-comrade. 
The difference in the acclaim which the two books found 
can be explained solely by the difference in the background 
against which the two men were chasing their Utopias. After 
all, for all their historical value, the ups and downs of the 
uninfluential sectarians of Gitlow’s time, wrangling with, 
and double-crossing, each other for the favor of the Moscow 
bosses, could command the attention only of those immedi- 
ately concerned and of their competitors on the left. To 
the general public they were of about as much importance 
as the internal squabbles in Father Divine’s Heaven. 

It was different with the background of the story which 
Jan Valtin had to tell. Here we see two of the most potent 
forces of the present moment: the secret machinations of 
the Soviet agents throughout the world and the methods 
of bestial efficiency and efficient bestiality applied by the 
Nazis to break or exterminate their opponents. 

Parenthetically it may be said that it makes absolutely 
no difference whether or not all the adventures described by 
the author actually happened to Aim or whether, as some 
creditable opinions have it, they were the cumulative expe- 
riences of Valtin and two other former communist militants. 
For the occurrences themselves—except for the Hollywood- 
like final escape—are things that might have happened to 
any one who has ever been engaged in Comintern activities. 
All those who have had a glimpse into the world of Com- 
munist Party GPU agents are ready to testify to that. A 
somewhat fictionalized autobiography can be just as much 
a truthful historical document as an authenticated daily rec- 
ord. The communists who have made a science of palming 
off wholesale forgeries as official Russian history are truly 
in their role if they raise the cry of “phoney” because of a 
few literary embellishments. 

The deeper importance of Valtin’s story lies in the light 
it throws not merely upon the depravity of the Stalin and 
Hitler regimes. No government is built upon moral principles 
and every dictatorship is based upon murder and falsehood. 
These are truisms. It is not so much what a dictatorial re- 
gime does to its victims, as how it corrupts its own tools, 
that constitutes the profound moral of Valtin’s epic. 

For the Soviet regime—and to a large extent the Nazi 
regime as well—has from the start been supported not merely 
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by soldiers of fortune, bloodthirsty ruffians, unprincipled 
rabble-rousers and mercenary scribblers whom the book shows 
up in all their nakedness. To be sure, such types join every 
revolution and every new regime—if under the old regime 
their talents were not appreciated because all the places had 
been filled by the friends and relatives of the “ins.” The two 
dictatorships, and particularly the Soviet regime, have had 
from the start, all over the world, large numbers of sincere 
admirers—even though many of them were at bottom only 
malcontents thirsty for revenge. The sincere admirers saw 
in the new set-up the dawn of a new world, or of a “more 
moral order,” if one prefers that expression. It is the gradual 
disintegration and corruption of these elements which con- 
stitutes the real tragedy of a victorious revolution fighting 
for the expansion of its power. 

To be sure, a stake in any power is the first step towards 
the loss of one’s idealism and integrity. For the preserva- 
tion of that power then becomes the paramount concern 
with most of the other considerations receding into the 
background. This is one of the unsavory traits of human 
nature—and a wise man can have no quarrel with the abso- 
lutely inevitable. But there are degrees in man’s moral 
decline, and it is the degree which distinguishes light from 
darkness, health from disease. And that degree of moral 
disintegration caused by politics depends upon the way power 
is handled. 

And this brings us back to the central point of Valtin’s 
book: the effect upon man’s character of the absolutely un- 
limited authority of every superior and the corresponding 
unquestioning obedience of every subordinate. Absolute au- 
thority and absolute obedience, to paraphrase Lord Acton’s 
famous saying, removes all humanitarian inhibitions and all 
moral scruples. Hence we see such types as Heinz Neumann, 
a millionaire’s son, who probably started his career as a 
noble adventurer, developing all the traits of an oriental 
despot after he became the virtual head of Germany’s power- 
ful Communist Party. We see also another top figure, Woll- 
weber, a man who had risen from the very bottom of the 
social pyramid, and who, for all his original heroism and 
devotion, eventually behaved like a pirate chieftain, identi- 
fying the “cause” with his own vanity, his lust for power, 
his comfort and his pleasures, for which he wantonly and 
unconcernedly sacrifices the lives of his “comrades.” And 
there is Jan Valtin himself, not a top figure, but merely a 
lieutenant or, at best, a captain, in the two interlocking 
hierarchies of the Comintern and the GPU, admitting that 
the “cause” made him impervious to any scruples about 
committing one dishonesty after another towards his own 
friends and comrades. Until he finally saw the light when 
he himself was double-crossed by his superior. 

Paradoxically enough, the corrupting effect of absolute 
authority—any resistance to it means “liquidation” one way 
or another—is enhanced by the spirit of heroism which at 
the outset animates so many of the “militants.” For a life 
of risks, whether it manifests itself in military prowess or 
revolutionary adventure, more often than not is conducive 
to that overestimation of one’s own ego which makes one 
think that everything is permissible. 

These reflections may seem a very pedestrian plea for 
democratic respectability, out of place in a period of great 
stress, when old worlds are crumbling and new ones are in 
the making. But the enthusiasts who are fascinated by com- 
munist “militancy” should keep in mind that a new prison 











is not exactly a better place to live in than an old apart- 
ment house. They should also remember that while a violent 
revolution will be necessary to overthrow the totalitarian 
despots, and while strong pressure may have to be applied 
in the democratic countries if any worthwhile concessions 
are to be obtained, it is not the heroes of Out of the Night 
nor their emulators, the American admirers of Stalin’s slaugh- 
terhouse, who are qualified to lead the way. For, as Valtin’s 
book shows convincingly, the cause in which they are inter- 
ested is solely the aggrandizement of Russia’s ruling hierarchy, 
and not the welfare of the masses in this or any other 
country. Max Nomap 
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WORKERS BEFORE AND AFTER LENIN, by Manya 
Gordon. New York: Dutton, 1941. 514 pages. $4.00. 

Some place in Joe Miller’s Joke Book there’s a story that 
goes something like this: Neighbor A berates neighbor B 
for having broken the dish he borrowed from him. Neighbor 
B replies with a fool-proof alibi: “In the first place that 
dish isn’t broken and in the second place, the dish was 
broken when I borrowed it from you in the first place.” 
This bit of involved nonsense has characterized the logic 
of most of the American apologists for the USSR. When 
critics point to the Soviet Union as the one-sixth of the 
world which is ill-fed, ill-housed and ill-clothed, the reply 
follows the Miller formula: “In the first place the Russian 
worker is better off than any other worker elsewhere in the 
world, and in the second place, even if the standard of 
living in Russia isn’t as high as in some other countries, it 
is very much higher than it ever was in Czarist Russia in the 
first place.” And strangely enough, no one has ever challenged 
the second half of this assertion. The reason was that 
Czarist Russia to most of us was a completely unknown 
mythical land of the past, and so the communist apologist 
could get away with anything. All he had to do, whenever 
anyone criticized conditions in the Soviet, was to murmur, 
“Yes, but remember conditions in Czarist Russia” and im- 
mediately visions of starving, beating peasants, bloody Sun- 
days and foodless Mondays through Saturdays were con- 
jured up in our minds, and the communist was granted his 
point. 

With the publication of Manya Gordon’s book, however, 
this last refuge of the communists has disappeared. For 
this book presents a comparison between nearly a quarter 
of a century of communist achievements after 1917 with 
Russian progress in the preceding twenty-five years. And 
laid forever is the old bogey that the Russian worker is 
“at least” better off under the heel of Stalin than he was 
under the heel of the Czar. 

Miss Gordon’s study is scholarly, comprehensive and ob- 
jective. In the first place, Miss Gordon is eminently quali- 
fied to make such a study. A native of Russia and a former 
member of the Russian Socialist Revolutionary Party, she 
has built up a solid reputation as a political and economic 
analyst through her many articles on Russian politics and 
economics which have appeared in American journals. Her 
formal education includes work at Columbia University 
where she did special work in history under Charles Beard. 
But beyond all this, she has leaned backwards in her attempt 
to be fair and objective in this study of the Soviet Union. 
She has rigorously followed the practice of taking all her 
material on the Soviet regime from official communist 
sources, and even in her material about conditions in Czarist 
Russia she has given preference to Soviet sources. 

The main task of her book is a comparison between wages, 
hours, food budgets, housing and dress prior to 1917 and 
today. And, in almost every comparison she makes, it 
appears that the Russian worker is not only worse off than he 
was before The Revolution, but that in many cases the 
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progress of the Russian worker toward a fuller, a better, 
a more decent life has been put back at least fifty years! 

But, the reader may ask, how can she possibly draw such 
a devastating picture of the Soviet Union if she confines 
herself to official Soviet statistics—statistics which are used 
daily in the Soviet press to demonstrate just the opposite? 
The answer is very simple. Manya Gordon has insisted 
on reading official Russian statistics as a statistician would 
and not as an editor of /svestia, Trud or the Daily Worker 
is wont to do. One example will suffice: 

According to Soviet information the minimum monthly 
wage in the textile industry in the year 1911 was 10 rubles. 
In 1937, the minimum monthly wage in the same industry 
was 105 rubles, or an increase of little less than eleven-fold! 
This is interpreted by the communists as proof positive of 
the glories that are Moscow’s and the strength that is 
Stalin’s. But, as any economist knows (excepting of course 
the editors of the Soviet press) a comparison between 
money wages without knowing something about the pur- 
chasing power of the money means absolutely nothing. So 
Miss Gordon hunted around for some information on the 
purchasing power of the ruble in 1911 and 1937 respectively. 
Here is what she found: “Measured in nominal kopecks it 
is seen that prices in 1937 were seventeen or eighteen times 
as high as in 1911 for meat, bread and potatoes, twenty-five 
times as high for cabbage, thirty-five to forty times as 
high for oils and fats, and fifty-five times as high for wheat 
cereals.”’(!) In other words, it is clear that the rise from 
10 rubles a month to 105 rubles meant that the real minimum 
wage in the Soviet Union in 1937 was very much lower than 
the lowest wage before the world war! 

But this illustration is only a tiny sample of the sort of 
data Miss Gordon presents in her book. What is true for 
food is even more true for clothing and, above all, for 
housing. And what is true for the cabbage and black bread, 
the flimsy blouse and paper shoes, the crowded, unsanitary 
living quarters of the Russian worker today is also true for 
his personal liberty, decency, educational opportunities and 
freedom. All are becoming scarcer and scarcer, and all have 
suffered losses under the dictatorship of the Communist 
Party. In the field of education and child welfare, for 
example, the following facts might be of interest to members 
of the AFT: In 1940, students in the 8th, 9th and 10th 
grades were ordered to pay 200 rubles yearly in the cities 
and 150 in the towns and villages or quit school; college 
students were called on to pay 400 rubles yearly in the 
cities and 300 rubles in towns. Art, music and theatre 
school fees were fixed at 500 rubles. This is what the 
communists mean by “Universal Free Education”—for 
further details read the Daily Worker. In April, 1935, the 
Soviet Government decreed capital punishment for children 
of twelve years, for, as Pravda points out, children infected 
with criminal tendencies “must be made aware that they 
will not be Mendelized with.” So far as night work for 
children is concerned, the communists seem to have gone back 
fifty years. The statute of June, 1885, prohibited night work 
for children under 17 years of age. Today, in foundries 
and in the textile shops, minors are found working not only 
the “legal” night shift, but, in certain cases, many hours of 
overtime. 

Thanks to Miss Gordon’s painstaking and scholarly work, 
a sane and meaningful assessment of what Communist Party 
dictatorhip means can now be made. Not only have world 
events long ago discredited the Communist Party as having 
anything to offer for the advanced, industrialized, democratic 
nations, but events in Russia itself have discredited the 
communist regime as having anything positive and construc- 
tive to offer to even backward, agrarian, feudalistic Russia. 

1. KRECHEVSKY 
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STATE OF THE MASSES, by Emil Lederer. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., 1940. 240 pages. $2.50. 


This suggestive book is an interesting illustration of the 
autobiographical character of much political writing. Its 
author, Emil Lederer, was for many years a German socialist. 
Following the Great War, in company with other social- 
democrats, he struggled to transform the Weimar Republic 
into a democratic collectivistic state. In spite of its early 
promise, this politico-economic movement did not succeed. 
Instead, National Socialism and Hitler came into power. 
Lederer, unwilling to live under the Nazi regime, came to the 
United States. Until his death six years later, he was a 
leading member of that brilliant group of scholars which 
constitute the faculty of the University in Exile, a depart- 
ment of the New School for Social Research. 

The central ideas of this book are a product of Lederer’s 
reflection on the events which shattered the Marxist socio- 
political movement to which he had committed his life. The 
failure of Marxism in Western Europe, on the one hand, 
and the triumph of fascism in Italy and Naziism in Germany, 
on the other, did not seem to him to be sheer historical 
accidents. According to his diagnosis Marxist socialism 
failed for two reasons. First, its leaders were controlled by 
a frozen set of socio-economic doctrines which prevented them 
from taking due account of the social realities with which 
they had to do. Second, the social-democrats, or Marxists, 
misconceived and underestimated the mass movement of the 
fascists and Nazis. Lederer wrote this essay with the hope 
that it might help American labor and liberal groups to 
learn from the European experience and to re-shape their 
programs to defend democracy and to forestall a fascist de- 
velopment here. He considers it essential, if we are to 
succeed in this difficult program, that we understand the 
nature of fascism as a social phenomenon. He says: 

“Modern dictatorship is not the last ditch of defense in 
which capitalism has entrenched itself to postpone the day 
of its doom; nor is it the rule of a single man by violence; 
nor the revolt of the middle classes against their decline; 
nor of the younger generation against the older. It is not 
the tyranny of the armed part of the population over the 
unarmed, peaceful majority; nor the ascendency of the un- 
talented who have wrested the power from the talented; nor 
the revival of old barbaric instincts which will destroy civili- 
zation. All these formulas contribute somehow to the ex- 
planation of the phenomenon of modern dictatorship, espe- 
cially by unveiling the psychology of those who have helped 
and are helping to establish the dictatorship—and of those 
who analyze them—but they do not explain its sociological 
nature. 

“What then is modern dictatorship? It is a modern politi- 
cal system which rests on the amorphous masses. The masses 
form the substance of a movement in and through which 
they become institutionalized, and as institutionalized masses 
they sweep the dictator into power and keep him in power.” 

From the sociological point of view Lederer emphasizes 
that fascism denotes nothing less than the destruction of 
society. A “society” as distinguished from a “crowd” is an 
articulation and organization of a people into functional and 
interest groups. In modern societies these social groups are 
many and diverse. Each group also has its distinctive pur- 
pose and ideology. Economic and cultural groups tend toward 
a horizontal stratification of society, but political groups are 
vertical and tend to unite members of the various economic 
and cultural groups. Typically the individual in modern 
society belongs to a number of these interest groups, and 
his rationality and individuality are nurtured and protected 
by this group membership and participation. 

The essence of the fascist totalitarian state is the creation 
of a society from which these interest groups have been 
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eliminated. Stripped of the security, orientation and freedom 
which these functional groups contribute, the individual loses 
his distinctive human status and becomes a mere cog in a 
state machine. 

In order to reduce its people to a “crowd,” or “mass,” the 
fascist party must achieve a monopoly of all social organiza- 
tion and a complete control of public opinion. The fascist 
movement attains this total domination by suppressing 
through violence and terror all other political parties; by 
destroying organized labor and independent farm groups; 
by making business dependent on industries which can sur- 
vive only if the fascist regime continues; by monopolizing 
credit and foreign trade; by destroying the civil service and 
manning the expanding government functions with its own 
members; by bringing the schools under direct party control 
and making science and scholarship subordinate to party and 
state purposes; by control of the press, radio and even the 
churches; by developing youth organizations under party 
control which supplant much of the home influence; and by a 
system of public ceremonies, holiday observances, meetings, 
parades and demonstrations which keep the people directly 
under the emotional influence which the party creates and 
manipulates. The army is led by men responsible to the 
“leader,” and aggressive foreign policies are made the focus 
of national attention and activity. 

The emergence of this mass-state in the modern world is, 
in Lederer’s view, the primary fact. The thing that people 
have believed could not happen has happened. It has hap- 
pened because democratic-liberals—particularly those of the 
Marxist outlook—have been controlled by rigid, inadequate 
and erroneous ideas. This tragic development of the totali- 
tarian, mass-state in the modern world “makes necessary 
the revision of all our thinking on society, evolution, revolu- 
tion and the transformation of the economic system.” More 
specifically Lederer believes that it involves the rejection of: 

1. The notion that fascism is only a modified form of a 
disintegrating capitalism, and therefore cannot long endure. 
He sees little ground for the optimism that holds fascism 
must disappear because of its own internal weaknesses. 

2. The myth that a class-less society can ever be achieved, 
or that it would be a desirable kind of society if by some 
miracle it could be attained. Here Lederer does not seem to 
distinguish at all adequately the concept of economic class 
from that of social-interest group. 

3. The belief that industrial society inevitably tends to 
divide into two mutually exclusive classes—the owners and 
the workers—and that an irreconcilable conflict of interests 
is developing between these two classes. Although Lederer 
retains respect for many of the analyses of Marx, he sees 
no evidence that this prediction of the “polarization of so- 
ciety” has been vindicated. 

4. The conviction that socialism, or at least as much 
socialization as is desirable, can not be achieved by gradual re- 
form. Out of his experiences in Germany Lederer came to 
the conclusion that evolution and not revolution was the 
hopeful means of bringing about a kind of economic efficiency 
and democracy compatible with the security and freedom 
of individuals and groups. 

5. The noticn that tolerance should be unlimited in a 
democratic society, even extending to those groups who rec- 
ognize no responsibility for maintaining its basic liberties, 
and who use these civil and political liberties as means for 
promoting essentially conspiratorial activities. 

Many will not be able to accept all of these conclusions 
advanced by Lederer as the framework of a new political 
orientation. The reviewer finds difficulty with some of them. 
But it is not necessary to accept all of the conclusions of 
this book in order to profit from its penetrating analyses. 
The author writes with the authority for which direct expe- 
rience provides the basis. Joun L. CHILps 
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